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MAKING A LIBRARY. 


By JoHN Lewes. 


LirtLe Charlotte determined to have a library 
all her own. She had some books,—nice little 
books, with big, fat letters, and the lines ever so 
far apart,—but these did not suit her. She wanted 
grown-up books, such as stood on the shelves of 
her uncle Harry's library. 

Charlotte and her mother were on a visit to tnis 


were nothing but. pasteboard boxes mace lke 
books, and with the names printed in gold letters 
on the backs. 

Charlotte’s uncle was an uneducated man, who 
had suddenly become rich. He wanted his house 
to have a fine library in it; but as he did not care 
for reading, or for spending a great deal of money 








uncle Harry, and the little girl, who was delighted 
with the great, fine house,--much handsomer than 
any she had ever scen before,—was particularly 
pleased with the library. She had a strong love 
for pictures, and when she found this large room 
with well-filled book shelves, from the floor to the 
ceiling, and seldom any one there to interfere with 
her, she thought she should live in a picture para- 
dise. 

But it was not tong before she made a wonderful 
discovery. As the books on the lower shelves were 
mostly of a character uninteresting to her, she 
climbed to the upper shelves, and soon found that 
the books up there were not real ones. They 


‘on books that would be of no use to him, he had 
these mock bboks made, and they looked just a 
well on the upper shelves as real ones. 

‘After a while, Charlotte became quite accustomed 
to these books; and, as some of them were open 
at the bottom, she used them for boxes in which to 


put her little treasures. She generally kept her 
second-best tea-set in a large volume on China and 
Japan, and her doll, Jane, who had lost her head ' 
and her right arm, was stowed away for a good 
long nap in Baxter's Saints’ Rest. | 
So, one day, when Miss Charlotte was playing 
house down-stairs, and wanted a library of her own, 
there seemed no reason why she should not make 
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itof these fine, big books, which she could handle 
soeasily, In fact, they were so light that she could 
take an armful of them that would have been too 
much for a man had the books been real. 

There is no knowing how large this library of 
Charlotte’s would have grown—for she could readily 
dimb from shelf to shelf of the library and throw 
down the books—had not a little accident occurred. 
While passing, with a great pile of books in her 
ams, the cradle in which the baby was asleep, 
Charlotte let the books slip a little, and over they 
went, bang! upon the cradle. If they had been 
real books the baby would have been killed. But, 
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as it was, some of the larger books fell on the sides 
of the cradle, and they were ail so light that no in- 
jury was done, except that the baby woke up sud- 
denly, and commenced to cry his very loudest. 

Charlotte’s mother and a lady visitor came run- 
ning up-stairs, and a stop was soon put to the library- 
making, But the worst of all was it now became 
known what sort of a library Uncle Harry had. 

It was well for Charlotte that it was only her 
uncle who had a library just for show, Of course, 
it is bad enough to have an uncle of that kind, but 
it would be ever so much worse to have a father who 


“would do such things. 
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NIMPO’S TROUBLES. 


By OLIve THORNE. 


CHAPTER I, 
GOING OUT TO BOARD. 
Tuis is the story of a real girl, no wiser and no 
better than you are. I hope you'll like her; and 


I'm sure you'll be interested to hear about her 
troubles. They were many and grievous, but the 


cam 


NIMPO THINKS OVER HER TROUBLES, 


greatest of all was, that. she could not do as she 
pleased. 

Now, I wouldn’t be surprised if that were your 
special trouble too; and I’m going to tell you what 
Nimpo did about it, 

Nimpo wasn’t her real name, of course; it was 
one she had given herself before she could speak 
plainly, and she never had been able to get rid of it. 

She had a habit of talking to herself, and the day 
my story begins, she had locked herself in her 
room, and was going on in a most passionate 
way: 

“Tdon’t believe anybody has such a hard time 
asThave! I never can do as I please! Here I 
am, ’most thirteen, and I never did as I had a mind 
toasingle day! I just think it’s too bad! 





“Mother xever lets me go anywhere I want to,— 
at least, not unless every little thing is just so,” she 
added, to qualify the rather surprising remark. 

“1 think she’s horrid particular, anyway. Then 
she never lets me wear my new dress! I don’t see 
any-use of having a dress if you can’t wear it, except 
just to church. Oh, dear! I do wish I could do as 
I please! Wouldn’t I have a nice time?” 

Having talked out her grief, though only to 
the unsympathizing walls, Nimpo felt better, 
and began to plan what she would do if that 
nice time should ever come, Her face bright- 
ened, and before long she was so deep in cas- 
tle-building that she forgot her troubles, and 
when the tea bell rang she went pleasantly down 
stairs, not a bit like the abused damsel she 
thought herself. 7 

Perhaps it was because ‘‘coming events cast 
their shadows before,” for her nice time was 
much nearer than she thought. They were 
all at the table, when she took her place, and 
holding an animated discussion. 

“‘Nimpo,” said her father, “I’m going to 
take your mother with me to New York next 
week, How shall you like to keep house?” 

“Are you-—is he, mother?” exclaimed Nim- 
po, “and can I keep house?” 

“T'm thinking about it,” replied Mrs. Rie- 
vor, ‘but I don’t see exactly how to arrange it. 
Sarah wants to go home for a month, or I could 
leave you with her. Perhaps I can get Mrs. 
Jackson to come and take care of you all.” 

‘Oh, no! I can't bear Mrs, Jackson,” Nimpo 
broke in; ‘can’t I board somewhere?” 

“That might do, Mary,” said Mr. Rievor. 
“Perhaps that would be best. You would feel 
easier about them.” 

‘7 don’t know who would take the care of three 
children on their hands,” said Mrs. Rievor. 

‘€Children!” said Nimpo, ‘1 should think I was 
old enough to take care of myself.” 

Mrs, Rievor looked curiously at Nimpo, a mo- 
ment, and a light seemed to break in on her mind. 
She thought, perhaps, it would be well for her little 
daughter to take care of herselfawhile. Soshe said 
she would think of it. 

Well, she did think of it; and she went out the 
next morning to see about it, and when Nimpo 
came home from school she was greeted with a 
shout from Rush, who was swinging on the front 


gate. 
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Oh, Nimpo! It’s ail settled, and we’re going 
to Mrs. Primkins’ to board. Ain’t you glad?” 

_ I guess you'll have to learn better manners than 

to swing on a gate, if you're going to board out,” 
said Nimpo, with great dignity. “I should be 
mortified to have Mrs. Primkins see such rude man- 
ners;” and she went into the house to sec if the 
delightful news was really true. 

“Oh, my! don’t we feel grand!” shouted Rush, 
who was just at the teazing age in boys—~if you 
know what age that is. According to my experi- 
ence, it begins at nine or ten years of age, and ends 
—when does it.end, boys? 

But, for once, Nimpo did not care what he said. 
She was too much clated with her brilliant prospects 
to listen to him, : 

“ Mother, have you got us a boarding place?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

Mrs. Rievor smiled. 

“Yes, dear; at least, Mrs. Primkins says she 
will take you, if, on the whole, it is decided to be 
best.” 

© Oh, [hope it will, mother! I don’t want to 
stay here with that poky old Mrs. Jackson, to order 
me around.” 

“But you will find things very different there 
from what you are used to, my dear, and I’m afraid 
you'll he disappointed.” 

“Of course, things ’ll be different,” said Nimpo, 
loftily, ‘‘but I think I'd like a change. I don't 
think it’s good for folks to live always in a rut.” 
She had read that expression in a grown-up book, 
and thought it sounded striking. 

But, secing a peculiar smile on her mother’s 
face, she went on earnestly— 

“T always did want to board out, mother, and I 
think it ‘ll be just splendid.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Rievor, “perhaps it will be 
good for you, and if you prefer, you may try it.” 

So that was settled, and Nimpo thought her day 
of glory was coming in. 

She went at once to her room, drew her trunk 
out of the closet, and began to look over her 
* things,” to see which she would take. It was de- 
lightful to select them, and pack them away in 
boxes, and it made her feel as if she were going on 
a journey. 

Rush was excited, too, though of course—being a 
boy—he would not own it. Pretty soon he came in. 

“What ’r you doing, Nimp?” he asked. 

“Packing up,” said Nimpo, from the closet, 
where she had gone to get her best shoes, so as to 
be sure and not forget them. 

‘Then we're to go, sure pop?” 

‘© Yes, we're to go to Mrs. Primkins’ to‘board, 
put I do wish you'd leave off such vulgar words,” 
answered Nimpo. ; 


“I mean to pack up, too,” said he, prudently 
riot hearing her last remark. ‘Nimp, would you 
take your skates?” 

“Skates !—in the middle of summer!” said stie 
scornfully. “I think you'd better take a little 
common sensc—if you've got any in your head. - | 
wish you’d go out; you’re in my way. I want to 
spread out my things on that bed.” 

Nimpo’s room was a cozy bit of a place, with 
only room for a narrow bed, a little bureau, a 
stand, and one chair, So when Rush came in to 
see her, he always sat or lounged on the bed. 

Before she went to sleep on that wonderful 
night, Nimpo had packed everything, except her 
dresses, and as it was a week before she went, she 
had to live in the trunk all that time. 


But that—though rather inconvenient—was part 


of the fun. 

She was a heroine at school for that week. The 
envy of the girls, and the happiest one ofall. Les. 
sons were not very well learned, notes passed 
around, and in fact the whole school was demoral- 
ized by her influence, because she was going to 


“board out,” that being considered the height of | 


felicity among the school girls of the village. 

The airs she put on were wonderful to see. She 
did up her hair in a very tight snot behind, feeling 
too old for braids, and slily let down a tuck in her 
dress. 

You see she wasn't a bit like the good girls you 
read about; she was more like the girls you see— 
when you look in the glass. 

Well, the week came to an end, as all weeks 
will if we're only patient, and the morning came 
on which Mr. and Mrs, Reivor were to start. 

“Now, Nimpo,” said her mother that morning, 
I leave little Robbie to your tender care. Re- 
member he’s a baby, and will miss his mother. 
I'm sure you'll be kind to him, dear. And I want 
you to be more considerate with Rush. 1 know he 
is trying—” 

“T should think he was!” broke in Nimpo. 

‘Well, I know he is; but it’s only his rough 
way. Try to be patient with him. I want to 
speak to you of Mrs. Primkins, too. You'll find 
some things you’re not used to, my dear, but I 
know she'll be kind to you, and I hope you will be 
respectful to her, and do as she wishes you to.” 

“Of course I shall be respectful, mother,” said 
Nimpo, putting on her high and mighty air, “but 
I don’t see why I should mind her. I'm sure I'm 
old enough to know what’s right for me todo. I 
shall only be a boarder, any way.” 

“Well, daughter,” were Mrs. Rievor’s last words, 
“T hope you will be as happy as you expect.” 

“There's the stage!” shouted Rush from the 
front gate; and, sure enough, the old red stage, 
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gith its four white horses, came swinging around 
ihe corner, and stopped at the gate, 

Ina moment the trunks were strapped in the big 
«poot” behind. Father and mother said good- 
by,and were packed in, the driver climbed .to his 
seat, cracked his whip, and off they went, leaving 
Nimpo, Rush and Robbie at the gate, and black 
Sarah at the door. 

Robbie began to cry, and even Rush felt a slight 
choke in his throat, but Nimpo was too much taken 
up with her brilliant prospect to feel unhappy. 

“Now, Robbie,” she began, in her most elder- 
ssterly way, ‘don’t cry, dear; we're going up to 
our boarding place, and you'll see what fine times 
we'll have 1” 

“Hadn't ye better stay here till arter dinner?” 
xid Sarah, ¢T won’t get done clarin up ’fore the 
aternoon, an’ I kin jist as well cook y'r dinner.” 

“No, I thank you, Sarah,” said Nimpo, loftily, 
“IT want to take possession of my new rooms this 
morning.” 

Sarah smiled, but Rush shouted: 

“Nimp’s on her stilts again! I say, Nimp, 
don’t forget to take the big dictionary up to old 
Primkins. They'll all have to study it if you keep 
on.” 

Nimpo threw a most withering look on him, but 
he didn’t wither a bit. He only laughed louder, 
and Sarah said, quietly: 

“Law, now! Ireckon ye'll git off that ar high 
hoss, ‘fore you’ve been to Miss Primkins’ a week. 
She ain’t much like y'r ma, no ways.” 

Nimpo disdained reply. 

“You can leave the key of the house with cousin 
Will, at the store, Sarah,” she said with dignity, 

“Yes, Miss Rievor,” said Sarah, sarcastically. 
“So y’r ma tole me? Lor’! won’t she git took 
down a peg!” she added, with a laugh to herself, 
the next minute, as Nimpo disappeared through 
the door. 

The trunks had been carried up the day before ; 
soncthing remained but to walk up there. 

Nimpo started off, leading Robbie, and Rush, 
stopping to gather up a bow and arrow he was mak- 
ing, followed slowly along behind. 


CHaprTer IL. 


MRS. PRIMKINS,. 


Mrs, PRIMKINS lived in a two-story house, a 
Hock or two above Mr. Rievor's, It was the new- 
étand most stylish-looking house on the street, 
and that was one reason Nimpo was pleased to go 
there. 

Mrs. Primpkins, however, was not stylish in the 
‘ast. Her hair was cut short in her neck, her 
dress was short and scant, and in her whole figure 


there was a tightened up ready-for-action look, that 
meant work. In fact, she was a kind-hearted, un- 
educated woman, whose life was spent in her 
kitchen, and who knew very little out of it. 

She consented to take the children to board, be- 
cause she wanted money to furnish her half-empty 
rooms. 

When Nimpo reached the house, she went up to 
the front door, and finding no bell, gave a delicate, 
lady-like knock, 

No reply. 

She knocked again, louder this time. In a mo- 
ment she heard a window opened, and Augusta 
Primkins put her head out. 

**Go ‘round the back way,” she screamed, 

“‘Well, I never!” said Nimpo, tossing her head; 
but she went, and there she found Mrs, Primkins 
washing dishes. 

‘Excuse nfe, Mrs. Primkins,” she said. “I 
knocked at the front door, but could not make you 
hear.” 

“Laws!” cried Mrs. Primkins, stopping to look 
at her. ‘ Why didn’t you come right around? 
I don’t expect to make company of you;” and she 
returned to her dish-pan. 

“Will you be kind enough to show me my 
rooms?” asked Nimpo, with her grandest, young 
lady-like air. 

Mrs. Primkins stopped now in earnest, stood a 
moment looking at the pompous young figure in 
the doorway, laughed a little to herself, wiped her 
hands on her apron, and then went to a door which 
seemed to lead up stairs. 

** Au-gus-tee !” she screamed. 

“Ma'am,” came faintly down from the attic. 

**Them Rievor children’s come; you show them 
their rooms.” 

“Children, again!” thought poor Nimpo. 
soon show them I’m no child.” 

“Ts'pose you'd ’s'lieves go up the back way?” 
said Mrs. Primkins, holding open the door. * 

“Tt makes no difference,” said Nimpo, haughti- 
ly, and up she went. 

When she got to the head of the stairs, she 
looked around for Augusta, but a voice came from 
above— 

“Come up stairs, children,” 

Nimpo hesitated, and Mrs, Primkins called from 
below— 

“*Take the little door at your left hand. a 

Then Nimpo saw a narrow, unpainted door, 
which she opened. There was the next flight of 
stairs, regular garret stairs, narrow and steep. Up 
these she climbed, her heart boiling over with 
wrath, 

“Tt can’t be possible !” she said to herself, “that 
that horrid woman means to put us in the attic!” 


ep 
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But she did; for there stood Augusta at the head 

of the landing, and she pointed to two small, un- 
_painted doors, on one side of the attic. 

“Those are your rooms. You can divide them 
as you like.” 

“ But I thought—but can’t we have rooms down 
stairs?” stammered Nimpo, with tears of vexation 
in her eyes. 

Augusta looked at her with surprise. 

“There ain't a stick of furniture in the cham- 
bers. This is my room,” and she opened the door 
of the front attic, showing a broad room, the whole 
width of the house, with a droll window half across 
the front. This window was in the peak of the roof, 
and, of course, it could not go up; so it was ar- 
ranged with hinges, and hung down into the room. 
It was now open, and it looked as though half the 
wall was out. 

But Nimpo turned away from tHis room, and 
with a swelling heart, opened one of the other doors. 

‘The room was a small one, with sloping roof on 
one side. A bed was pushed under this low part, 
and before it stood a cheap stand and one wooden 
chair. A window at the end looked out upon a 
roof, and the kitchen chimney smoked away only 
five or six feet from the sash, 

There was an awful crash of air castles in Nimpo’s 
heart. She turned tc look at the other room, but 
found it even worse; for it had no wash-stand at 
all. She returned to the first room, drew Robbie 
in, shut the door, sat down on the foot of the bed, 
and—burst into tears. 

“Don't cry, Nimp,” said Rush, by way of con- 
solation, while Robbie climbed up by her and said: 

“ This room ’s too high up; thatwall’s going to 
fall down.” 

“Jt ’s real mean, anyhow,” Rush went on, ‘‘ to 
put us up in the garret like this. It ain’t half so 
good as our house, for all it looks so grand!” 

“Mean!” said Nimpo, who had recovered her 
voice, ‘It’s horrid! the stingy old thing! I'll 
bet she did n't tell mother where she was going to 
put us! I’ never stay hhere—never ! You see 
if I do.” 

Poor Nimpo seated herself disconsolately on the 
side of the bed, half hoping to hear the jingle of the 
dinaer-bell; but it did not come. Instead of that, 
the lower door opened, and a shrill scream came 
up: 

Pe Come to dinner, children!” 

“Children, again!” said Nimpo. 
her—” 

They found the dinner table in the kitchen; to 
Nimpo’s horror. 

“You can set right down there,” said Mrs. 
Primkins, pointing to a chair on one. side 
of the table, “‘and Robbie can have the high 


“Tl show 


chair next to you. You, Rush, can set down by 
“Augusty.” 

They took their seats. Mr, Primkins was 
already in his place. Nimpo tied on Robbic’s bib, 
and looked around. I don’t supposeshe would really 
have cared much how her dinner was served, if she 
had n't dreamed so much, and worse yet—said so 
much about the style of boarding. But the dishes 
of coarse crockery, with blue edges, such as they 
used at home to bake pies on, the big, awkward 
knives and two-tined forks, the unbleached table- 
cloth, the square table, with leaves propped up, so 
that you had to be careful not to hit the leg, or you 
might have your dinner in your lap—all these to- 
gether were dreadful troubles just then. 

Then there was the great piece of corned beef,— 
which she never could eat, and whole potatoes,— 





“pear! DEAR! WHAT AN APPETITE BOYS DO HAVE!” 


which she hated to peel, and boiled cabbage,— 
which she could just manage to swallow. 

Mr, Primkins did not ask her what she would 
have. He piled a plate up with beef, potatoes, and 
cabbage, and handed it over to her in such a mat- 
ter of course way, that she could not say a word. 
He did the same with Rush. Rush was hungry;— 
did you ever know a boy who wasn’t ?—and he 
proceeded to dispose of his plateful; but Robbie 
began to fret. 
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“Nimpo, I don’t want that meat. I want some 


fat meat, I don’t like that potato—it’s a black 
tato.” 
“Never mind!” whispered Nimpo, blushing; 
“DM fix ite? 


“Don’t fix it!—take away that meat!” Robbie 
went on, ready to cry. : 

Nimpo hastily slipped the meat upon her own 
plate, peeled Robbie's potato, and mashed it for 
him, gave him a piece of fat from her plate, and 
afer a while, with burning cheeks, was ready to 
cram her own dinner down. 

Meantime, Rush had emptied his plate, and pass- 
edit up for more, at which Mrs. Primkins, who was 
nibbling around the edge of hers, said. 

“Dear! dear! what an appetite boys do have!” 
—adding, as she saw Nimpo’s indignant face: 

“What would n’t I give if I could eat like a 
boy in 


Let him eat,” was Mr. Primkins’ remark, be- 
tween two mouthfuls, ‘he’s a-growin’.” 

‘That was the only remark he made. As soon as 
he had finished, he pushed back his chair, took his 
hat and went out. Mrs. Primkins also left the 
table the moment she had finished, and, finally, 
Nimpo found herself left alone with Robbie, who 
was very slow to eat, lingering as little folks will. 

“*Come, Bub, ain’t you through?” said Mrs. 
Primkins. ‘I can’t dawdle round all day. I want 
to get the dishes done up.” 

Nimpo hurried him off, and rushed up stairs 
once more, in a blaze of indignation, while Mrs. 
Primkins said to herself, as she cleared the table— 

“Too many airs for my time o’ day! the pert 
little huzzy! can’t eat corned beef! humph! I'll 
have to take her down a bit, *fore I can live with 
her,” and by the way the table-cloth was jerked 
off, you’d think she meant to do it, too. 


(To be continued.) 
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NIMPO’S 


By OLIVE 


CHAPTER IIL. 
NIMPO DRESSES UP. 


AFTER dinner, Nimpo marched resolutely to her 
room, followed by her two brothers. 

““What you going to do?” asked Rush, when 
he saw Nimpo jerk her bonnet from its peg. 

“I'm going straight to the storé to see cousin 
Will,” she answered, bursting into tears; ‘‘I know 
he'll help us somehow. I won't stay here 2 
minute.” : 

She dried her eyes, and stalked down stairs, the 
two boys still following her. Mrs. Primkins was 
not in the kitchen, so they got out without being 
‘seen, and hastened to their father’s store. 

“Cousin Will,” Nimpo began passionately the 
moment she saw him, “I want you to get us an- 
other boarding place.” 

“Why, Nimpo, your mother made arrangements 
for you,” answered Will. 

“T know it; but that horrid Mrs. Primkins gave 
-us mean little rooms up in the attic, and I can’t 
bear them. - They ’re ever so much meaner than 
Sarah’s room at our house, and T can’t stand it,— 
so there!” 

Cousin Wiil looked puzzled. 

“Well, I don’t see what I can do for you. No- 
body takes boarders, you know,—except students, 
—and I don’t see but what you'll have to stand it. 
It won't be long anyway; and you needn’t stay 
much in your room, you know.” 

“But why can’t -I have Mrs. Jackson to keep 
house, as mother proposed?” asked Nimpo. 

“€Mrs. Jackson is taking care of Mrs. Smith, who 
is very sick. I know she would n’t leave her,” re- 
plied Cousin Will. 

Nimpo’s face fell. 

“Oh, dear! it’s too mean for anything ! 
have anything as I want it!” 

“But I’m sure this plan is yours; you refused to 
have Mrs. Jackson, yourself.” 

“So I did,” said poor Nimpo; “but I never 
thought of being treated so.” 

“ Well, I don’t see what you can do,” said Cousin 
Will, who evidently did n't think it a killing matter 
to sleep in an attic room. ‘TI guess you'll have to 
* grin and bear it,’ as Sarah says.” 

“Let ’s go home,” suggested Rush. 
there’ yet, and we ’ll make her stay.” 

But Nimpo remembered the lofty airs she had 
put on that very morning, and she could n’t bear 


Inever 


“Sarah 's 
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to come down to Sarah. So she called her pride to 
her aid, and made a resolve. 

**No, Rush, we ’ll go back there and stand it 
It’s horrid mean of her; but we need n’t stay in the 
rooms, you know, and we ’ll have some fun, any. 
way,” 

“Very well,” said Rush, with an air of relief, 
“Til stay about here with Will for a while.’ You 
and Robbie had best go home to Primkins.” 

So back they went. 

Climbing to the attic rooms again, Nimpo open- 
ed her trunk, and took out her dresses, which she 
hung on a row of nails at the foot of the bed, 

Robbie looked on with great interest for a 
moment, then suddenly, to Nimpo’s dismay, began 
to cry. 

“T don't like nothin’,” he sobbed ; 
go home to mamma.” 

“Hush! Robbie,” said his sister, kissing and 
soothing him, ‘hurriedly; ‘(never mind, dear 
We'll dress up and go out to walk. We'll have 
some fun, if things a7¢ horrid here.” 

So, with another kiss, she put on his white suit 
and red boots, and then took down her new dress. 

“Now I'll have the good of this dress, and I'll 
show mother that I can wear it other days besides 
Sunday, and not spoil it,” she said to herself. 

The dress was of blue barege. She put it on, 
with her best cloth boots, and her blue sash. 

“What for you dressed all up?” asked Robbie, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“ Because I'm going out to walk. Mother puts 
on her best dress when she goes out—sometimes,” 
she added, for she felt a little guilty; ‘I don’t see 
why I should n’t do so too.” 

“* Aint you avery pretty girl?” asked Robbie, 
earnestly, after studying the effect of the blue 
dress for some minutes, 

* Do you think I am?” asked Nimpo, laughing. 

“P'raps you are, I sink so,” said Robbie. 

“Well, you’re a darling little rose-bud!” said 
Nimpo, giving him a spasmodic hug. 

“Aint Ia pretty big rose-bud?” asked Robbie, 
seriously, ‘‘ and ‘sides, where’s my stem?” 

“Oh, you’re the kind of rose-bud that has legs. 
and don’t need a stem,” said Nimpo, starting down 
stairs. 

“I’m not going down the kitchen way,” said 
she, when they reached the foot of the attic stairs. 
*T guess I’ma boarder!” and feeling very haughty 
and fine, she went down the front stairs, 


“7 want to 
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Mrs. Primkins heard them and opened the kit- 


* chen door. 


‘| don’t want you to go up and down that way,” 
she said, ‘‘tramping up my stair carpet. You 
can use the back stairs—like the rest of us.” 

Nimpo made no reply, but started for the front 
door. 

“Don’t go out that way!” screamed Mrs. Prim- 
kins; “I can’t be running round to lock doors after 
a parcel of young ones, not by a jug-full! Come 
out the back door.” 

Swelling with indignation, Nimpo turned. 

‘Tam accustomed to go out the front door at 
home, Mrs. Primkins.” 

«Wall, you aint to home now, and you need n’t 
tramp up my front hall. Ican tell you that. I 
don’t want everything going to rack and ruin, and 
Ihaint got no servants to sweep out after you, as 
your mamma. has,” 

So they went out the back door, and took their 
way down town. 

Now, in that little western village set down in 
the woods of Ohio, children did not dress finely 
every day; so, when Nimpo appeared on the street 
in her blue barege, she attracted a good deal of 
notice. Every one said, ‘Why! where are you 
going, Nimpo?” 

She enjoyed it for awhile, but finally she began 
to be annoyed, 

“ Just as if one could n’t dress up without having 
everybody act so! I do think the people in this 
town are dreadfully countrified!” she said to her- 
self, 

When she came to the school-house the girls 
were out at recess. 

*There’s Nimpo !” some one shouted, and in a 


_ moment she was surrounded by a crowd of eager 
_ schoolmates. 


“Where’re you going?” was the first question, 
and then, ‘How do you like it?” ‘Are you having 
anice time?” ‘Aint it splendid to do as you’re 
amind to?” etc., etc. 

O, girls!” said Nimpo, ‘it’s perfectly horrid 
there, They eat with two-tined forks! and don't 
have napkins! Mrs, Primkins is a yulgar woman, 
and a tyrant, But I don’t care, I sha’ n’t mind her. 
T have to sleep in the garret, and I *most know 
there’s rats in the wall,” 

“Oh my!” and “Oh it’s too bad!” and “Write 
to your mother to come home,” and other expres- 
sions of sympathy followed this announcement, 
until Nimpo suddenly felt that she was a heroine. 
She had read stories about those suffering indi- 
viduals, and began to think since she could n’t be 
stylish, she would be-a persecuted heroine, 


Now, you must know that Nimpo was very fond” 


of reading, and read every book she could beg or 


borrow. And the books she borrowed of the 
school girls were not at all like yours; far from it! 
they were always in two or three small, dark- 
covered volumes, and the stories were the histories 
of interesting damsels who were persecuted and tor- 
mented from the. title page to the very last leaf of 
the book. 

Nimpo had read several of these—inside of her 
geography, at school—(for she knew her mother 
would object to them), and she thought it would be 
interesting to adopt that role. 

“Of course it’s frightful staying there,” she bee 
gan; ‘but then, I suppose, one must expect 
troubles everywhere, and, if nothing very dreadful 
happens, J suppose I can endure it.” 

** Just sce Nimpo take on airs!” said Elen Lum- 
bard, in a low tone; ‘1 never saw any one so af- 
fected 1” 

But Nimpo did not hear, and she went on more 
naturally— 

“To-morrow is Saturday; and I’m coming to 
see one of you girls.” 

Oh, me! me!” said half a dozen. 

“Well, I guess Ill begin with Nanny Cole,” 
said she, ‘‘ Of course, I'll have to bring Robbie.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Nanny, snatching him 
out of the arms of the twentieth girl who had kissed 
him, and said he was ‘‘as sweet as he could be,” 
since Nimpo had been talking, ‘and be sure you 
come early, We'll play on the creek. We can 
build dams, and have ever so much fun.” 

So it was agreed; and as the bell began ringing 
just then, the girls went in, and Nimpo and Robbie 
continued their walk. 

After awhile they went to the store again, where 
they found Rush making a big pile of old barrels, 
and such rubbish, for a bonfire in the back yard. 
Robbie wanted to help; so Nimpo sat on the back 
steps and read a book that one of the girls had lent 
her, till it was time to go home. 

“Wall! wall! if that young one aint a sight to 
behold!” exclaimed Mrs. Primkins, when she 
caught sight of Robbie. 

He was dreadfully. dirty,—for the old barrel 
staves and bits of barrels that he had been carrying 
were not of the cleancst. 

“He'd ought to have good long-sleeved checked 
aprons,” said Mrs. Primkins, rigorously, ‘and I’ve 
as good a mind to make him some as ever I had 
to cat. Them stains ‘Il never come out.” 

“He should never wear one—never!” Nimpo 
thought, angrily, but she said nothing. And per- 
haps Mrs. Primkins saw it in her face; for the 
checked-apron subject was never renewed. 

When supper was ready there was nothing on the 
table but a plate of bread and a bowl of milk and 
Mrs. Primkins’ cup of tea. 
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Mr, Primkins put a slice of eread on his plate, 
and then passed the bread to the rest. Then, tak- 
ing the bowl of milk, he dipped out a few spoonsful 
to cover his slice of bread, and put the bowl before 
Rush, who sat next. Having ended his duties as 
host, he then took up his knife and fork and began 
to cut up and eat his bread and milk. 

Rush had not noticed him, and seeing the bowl 
of milk near him, supposed it was for him, so he 
stood it upon his plate, and innocently began to 
crumble his bread into it. 

Nimpo was horrified ; though, to be sure, she 
had never seen bread and milk eaten in the Prim- 
kins style. - 

Mrs. Primkins got up with a grunt and brought 
another bowl of milk, while Augusta laughed, and 
even Mr. Primkins relaxed enough to grin and say: 

“ Hope you like milk, sonny !” 

“Yes, tdo,—first-rate,” said Rush, innocently. 

After tea, all the children went into the yard and 
played “Tag,” till bed-time, Ofcourse, Nimpo tore 
her new dress on’the fence; but it was in the back 
breadth, and she thought she could sew it up. So, 
after all, she did n’t care much for that. 

She was sorry that Robbie had soiled his white 
suit, so that he could not wear it to Nanny’s next 
day. 

to Never mind!” she said to herself, ‘‘ his buff 
linen is clean, and that will do well enough.” 


Cuarter IV. 
NIMPO MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 


Niro slept very well,—if it was in an attic room 
_-and the next morning she was up bright and 
early 10 get ready for Nanny Cole's, though she did 
not intend to go till afternoon. When she began 
to dress she could find no washing conveniences, so” 
she went across the attic to Augusta’s room. 

“Phere’s no wash-bowl in my room,” said she. 

“We don't use wash-bowls,” said Augusta; 
“<we wash in the woodshed when we go down. 
There ’s always a basin and towel there.” 

«© But I never washed in a woodshed,” said Nim- 
po, passionately, ‘‘and I never will! I'll bring 
some things from home this very day.” And she 
rushed back to her room, too indignant to cry even. 

Augusta seemed amazed at her spirit, for she 
went down stairs and soon returned with a tin basin 
half full of water, and a brown towel. 

“Ma says you can have this in your room, if 
you ’re so dreadful particular,” and she set it down. 

Nimpo took it silently, and after that she had 
fresh water for her own use (when she did n't forget 
to bring it up); but Rush washed in the woodshed- 
and said it was first-rate, ‘‘’Cause a fellow could 
spatter as much as he liked.” 


After breakfast, Nimpo sat down to mend her 
torn dress. She seamed up the rent as well as she 
could,—with white thread,—and then to pass away 
the time till dinner, she thought she would write to 
her mother, as she had promised to do. She got 
her little portfolio, which her mother had filled 
nicely with paper, and in one pocket of which were 
four new stiff quill pens, which her father had made 
for her, Nimpo had never heard of a gold pen, 
and no doubt she would have scorned the very idea 
of a steel pen, Seating herself by the window, 
with a thin book on her knees, she took a sheet of 
paper and wrote: 


DraR MOTHER, 

It’s horrid here. I don’t like ita bit, We 
sleep in a mean little hole in the aitic, and I’m 
sure there’s rats in the wall. 

They have two-tined forks to eat with, and eat 
bread and milk ona plate. 1 tore my blue dress, 
but mended it just as nice, Don’t forget to bring 
me a book of poems, 

- The girls pity me. I’m going to spend the 
afternoon with Nanny Cole. I have n’t any drawers 
to put my things in. 

Give my love to Neal and Mate if you have got 
there. It is dinner-time now, so good-bye. 


Your affectionate daughter, 
Nimpo RIEVOR. 


When this letter was finished, Nimpo folded it ia 
a way that I don’t suppose you ever heard of—for 
envelopes were not in fashion then any more than 
steel pens. She then lighted a candle which she had 
brought up stairs when she came, took a stick of 
sealing wax and a glass stamp out of the portfolio, 
and made a neat round.seal on the back of the 
letter. She then put it into her pocket to take to 
Cousin Will to direct. | 

Nanny Cole lived at the edge of the village, and 
very near the woods. There was also a shallow 
creek close by, in which the children were allowed 
to play, for it was not considered deep enough to 
be dangerous, With all these attractions, Nanny's 
house was a favorite place to visit, especially with 
Nimpo, who never could get enough of the woods. 

‘As she and Robbie approached the house, Nanny 
and her brother came out, and they all went to the 
woods, First they got their hands and arms full 
of wild flowers, pretty moss, acorns and pine cones} 
and when at last they could carry no more, they 
found a pretty, place for a house. 

It was against the roots of a large tree, which 
had blown down, The great bundle of roots, 
higher than their heads, and full of earth, stood up 
straight, and before it was the hole it had left. 
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This droll house they adorned with their treasures, 
making a carpet of moss and bouquets of the flow- 
ers, which they stuck into cracks in the great root. 

When the house was finished they played awhile. 
Then finding a flat stone for a table, they spread 
it with cookies from a basket Mrs. Cole had given 
them. 

They spent some time over this meal, eating 
from plates of clean birch bark, and drinking 
“white tea” out of dainty acorn cups. 

Then John proposed they should go and play on 
the creek, and down they went. For some time 


few boards, fastened them side by side as best they 
could, and took a long pole with which to push 
their rafts along. In this way they went up and 
down the creek and had fine times. 

Robbie was not big enough to have a boat by 
himself, so he sailed with John for awhile. But at 
last John thought he would go down through the 
rapids, as they called a place where the creek 
spread out wide, and was filled with large stones. 

Nimpo told Robbie to come to her boat, and 
she pushed her boards up towards John’s, so that 
he could do it. Before she was quite ready Robbie 





“IN THIS WAY THEY WENT UP AND DOWN TRE CREEK AND HAD FINE TIMES, 


they built dams where the water was very shallow. 
Then they sailed boats made of pieces of bark, 
foaded with small pebbles, which they called bags 
of wheat, or with passengers—made ‘of pieces of 
twigs, with acorn cups for hats. . These boats all 
started off bravely, and sailed gaily down the 
creek for a few rods, but there the current took 
them towards a rock in the middle of the stream, 
and against that nearly every one of them was 
wrecked, If it passed it was sure to be capsized in 
a little eddy just beyond. = 
After enjoying this a long time, John proposed 
that they all should: sail about on boards, Of 
course, Nimpo was ready for that, so they got a 


jumped on, and coming so suddenly, upset the 
narrow raft and threw them both into the water. 

It was not very dangerous, as I have said, for it 
was not deep, but it was very wet, and Nimpo fell 
her full length. 

John and Nanny hurried to help her, and in a 
moment she stood on the bank, wet to the skin—~ 
and Robbie was in the same plight. They hurried 
up to the house. Mrs. Cole wanted Nimpo to put on. 
some of Nanny’s clothes, and hang her own up to 
dry, but Nimpo would not consent. She said she 
would stand by the kitchen fire and dry herself. 

So by the fire she stoad, one long hour that hot 
day, while Mrs. Cole took off Robbie’s clothes and 
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dried them, Even then she was not half dry, but 
she was tired and warm, and she thought she 
looked dry enough to go through the streets. 

But something ailed her dress, it would not dry 
straight. In spite of pulling and smoothing it 
would not ‘come right,” and she saw very plainly 
that she could never wear it again, 

“If Mrs, Primkins does her duty,” said Mrs. 
Cole, as at last Nimpo and Robbie started for 
home, “she’ll put you to bed, and give you a hat 
dose of ginger tea.” 

“I guess she won't,” thought Nimpo, “for I 
won’t tell her a word about it. I hate ginger tea.” 

It was nearly dusk when she entered the kitchen 
door, hoping to slip up stairs before any one saw 
her. But Mrs. Primkins’ eyes were sharp. 

‘Why, Nimpo Rievor! What on earth 1 Have 
you been in the water?” 

Nimpo’s heart sank, 

“T got a little wet, up at Mrs. Cole’s,” said she. 

“Got a little wet! Ishould think so! Did you 
fall in the creek up there?” 

“Ves,” faltered Nimpo, ‘ but I’m all dry now.” 

“AN dry! Humph! You’ve probably got 
your death o’ cold. But I'll do my duty any- 
way, as I promised your ma. Little did 1 know 
what a chore it would be either,” she muttered to 
herself, adding at once, “you go right straight to 
bed, and be spry about it too, and I’ll come up 
there with a cup of tea for you.” 

Nimpo groaned, but did not dare to rebel, and 
besides, she was a little frightened about the 
‘death o’ cold.” She didn’t wish to die just yet. 

She climbed to her room, undressed, put on 
dry clothes, and laid down on the bed. 

In a few minutes Mrs, Primkins came up, in one 
hand a blanket, in the other 1 bowl, Putting the 


bawl on the stand, she first wrapped Nimpo in the 
blanket, which she had heated by the kitchen fire, 
and then she held the bow! to her lips and told her : 
todrink every drop. 

This tea was, indeed, “a horrid black stuff,” as 
Nimpo inwardly called it, very much worse than 
ginger tea. Nimpochoked and gasped and gagged, 
but swallowed it. 

Mrs. Primkins smiled grimly, and gave her a 
lump of sugar to take the taste out of her mouth. 

“Now, don’t you stir hand or foot out of that 
blanket, however warm-you get. If you don’t get 
a good sweat you ‘Il have a chill, sure’s you live. 
When it’s time for you to come out I'll run up or 
send Augusty ; ” and down stairs she went. 

This ended Nimpo’s first whole day of liberty. 
She had a good chance to think it over as she lay 
there wide awake. She had spoiled her visit to 
Nanny, ruined her own nice dress and boots, and, 
perhaps, caught a dreadful cold and fever. 

On the whole she had been unhappy ever since 
her mother left, though she couldn’t exactly see 
why. 

“*T would n’t mind the wetting,” she thought, as 
she lay there alone. ‘I could stand this horrid 
blanket, though I believe I shall smother—and that 
bad stuff!” shuddering as she thought of it; “but 
I know my dress is spoited, and what sha//I do with- 
out a nice dress till mother gets back? And Helen 
Benson’s birthday party next week? Oh, dear! 
why did n’t I wear a clean calico and white apron as 
mother always made me?” And Nimpo’s first day 
of freedom actually ended in a fit of tears. 

But finally she cried herself to sleep, and when 
Mrs. Primkins came at bed-time, leading Robbie 
by the hand, she found her just waking up and all 


cald anne 


(02 62 continued.) 
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MISCHIEF IN 


THE STUDIO. 


A PANTOMIME IN Two SCENES. 


By G. B. 


CHARACTERS. 


ACROSS OLD ARTIST, iu dressing gown, white wig, 
and. spectacles. 

Ernest (his son), ix linen blouse and knee breeches. 

CLARIBEL, @ poor peasant girl, beloved by ERNEST, 
dressed in while waist, bodice, red shirt. 

A MILKEMAN, é straw hat and shirt sleeves. 

A Boy and @ GIRL, disguised as statues of HERCU- 
LES and the FISHER MAIDEN. 


THE statues are draped in cotton sheets, the hands 
and arms covered with white gloves sewed upon old 
stocking-legs, the faces chalked with lily white; the boy 
has a wig made of cotton-wadding, the girl has a similar 
one ornamented with braids of cotton flannel. He holds 
a club made of cotton cloth stuffed with rags; she holds 
a fishing-pole covered with cloth, with a white twine 
line and a vin hook on the end of it. 

Before putting on his wig, the artist must have his 
head covered with a tight-fitting oiled-silk cap, and he 
uses a large ear-trampet. The milkman has a can of 
chalk and water, which is sometimes used to imitate 
milk, and a quart measure. 

‘The room is arranged to resemble a studio; a large 
easy-chair in centre of the room, at the left of which is 
a table covered with a cloth. Directly behind the table 
is an easel holding a picture-frame, upon the Lack side 
of which is tacked a dark brown cambric curtain, fastened 
only at the top edge of the frame on the back side, so 
arranged that it may be lifted up at the bottom to admit 
a person who thus represents a picture, the body being 
concealed by the table which stands close before the 
easel. A large picture of a cat and a hideous face are 
pasted upon a sheet of pasteboard, the edges of which 
are cut out to fit the picture. The person who has staod 
for the picture can easily stoop behind the table and 
pass up the pictures behind the frame and in front of ‘the 
hanging curtain, so that the pictures will change in- 
stantly, The statues each stand in the two back corners 
of the room, each upon a table covered with a sheet; 
their eyes must be closed, and they must stand as still 

ossible, A palette and a few brushes lie upon the 
table in front of the easel, and a few books and pieces of 
music in confusion; also, a plate and two cups and sau- 
cers. 

Tf an easel is not at hand, two strips of wood four 
inches wide, cight feet long, nailed at the topin the.form 
of a letter A, with a cross-bar to hold the picture, will do 
aswell. The lower edge of the picture may rest on the 
back edge of the table, and must be no higher. 


THE PANTOMIME. 
SCENE 1. 
The ARTIST enters; moves cautiously around.as if 
listening for some one; thinks he héars footsteps; hides 
behind the table, so that the large end of his ear-trumpet 


BARTLETT. 


rests upon it, while the small end is at his ear. Mitr. 
MAN enters, measures a quart of milk, fills the cups and 
looks around for a dish to hold the rest, sees trumpet, 
Jooks pleased, pours the milk into it. ARTIST jumps up, 
beats him with the trumpet, and drives him from the 
room, still pursuing him. ars 

Enter ERNEST and CLaRIBeEL. She sits down in the 
chair, and he offers to paint her portrait, and pretends to 
paint on the brown cambric curtain, after looking at her 
very lovingly. After painting a few moments, he goes 
up to CLARIBEL and kneels, as if asking her to be his 
wife. The ARTIST enters, is very angry, and parts 
them, leading CLARIBEL out by one door and his son by 
the other. They seem very sad, and go very unwillingly. 
He begins to paint; Ernest enters, and begs him to 
consent; he shakes his head, and stamps his foot as if 
very angry, and chases his son out, 


SCENE Il. 

Same as before, except that CLARIBEL stands in the 
frame, and ERNEsT gazes upon the picture with delight, 
‘The Artis enters; drags him away from the easel by 
the left hand. While their backs are turned away from 
the picture, CLARIBEL stoops behind the table and 
pushes up the*picture of the cat into the frame in her 
place, so that when the ArTisT reproves ERNEST for 
painting the portrait of his love, they turn and behold 
the change. Both show surprise and fear, for whenever 
the Artist turns away the picture is altered; sometimes 
the young lady’s face, and sometimes one of the other 
pictures appears. The ARTisT seems astonished, and 
gradually becomes much alarmed, 

He passes by the statue of HuKcutes, and is pros- 
trated by a blow from his club; sitting upon the floor, 
he looks up and the statue is immovable. This action 
is repeated each time the ARTIST gets up, which may 
occur twice. ERNEsr passes behind him, fastens the 
pin hook to his wig, and the Artist beholds it sailing 
through the air on the statue’s fish-pole. He seems 
perfectly amazed, and points from one statue to the 
other, as if asking the reason for their strange behavior. 
Earnest kneels, and places his hand on his heart, and 
points from the picture to the statues, as if to say that all 
will be right if he is allowed to have CLARIBEL, whose por- 
trait now appears again in the frame. The ARrisT nods 
his assent. CLARIBEL comes out from behind the frame; 
Ernest takes her hand, and shakes hands with each of 
the statues to show that they are confederates. 

Ernest and Cuariget kneel before the ARTIST in 
the centre of the room. He joins their hands, and holds 
his ear-trumpet above them as if in blessing. .The 
statues bow and the curtain falls. 
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NIMPO’S TROUBLES. 


By OLIVE Tuorne, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST SUNDAY. 


THE next day was Sunday, and Nimpo was up 
early, feeling the responsibility of getting the boys 
and herself ready for church and Sunday-school. 

With all her desire for liberty, she never had so 
wild a dream as staying at home from church. 

In fact, in that village, one who deliberately 
stayed at home when he was able to stand, was 
looked upon as a desperate sinner. 

Nimpo did not feel prepared to face the public 
opinion of the whole town, especially as she was 
sure Mr, Binney,—the minister,—would notice her 
absence and speak about it. 

Mr. Binney was a very good man, and very 
earnest in doing good ; but his ways were very odd, 
and he was a perpetual terror to Nimpo. 

He was a tall, thin man, with reddish hair and 


whiskers, The whiskers began where the hair left 
off, and so his pale face was always framed in a sort 
of golden halo, which alone made it something 
awful. But this was nothing to his eyes. They 
were very large, and of that sharp kind that seem 
to look right through one. 

Nimpo used to feel that they could spy out any- 
thing in her secret heart. 

I said he had odd ways, and I'll tell you how he 
would do, that you may see why she was afraid of 
him. When he met her anywhere, he would fix 
those awful eyes on her, and say, in a loud, abrupt 
way, “ Whose girl are you?” 

“Mr, Rievor’s,” Nimpo would say, trembling. 

“What's your name?” 

“Nimpo.” 

“‘Nimpo!—a heathenish name! 
father give you that name?” 

“No, it’s a nickname ; my real name is Helen.” 


Did your 
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“Then, why did n’t you say your name wat 
Helen? Helen, how old are you?” 

“« Twelve years,” Nimpo would say.- 

** Helen, have you given your heart to the Lord?” 
would come next. 4 

“T don’t know,” poor Nimpo would say, almost 
wishing the earth would open and let her in, and 
feeling the most frantic desire to run away, 

At this uncertain answer would come an awful 
look, and these solemn words : 

“Twelve years old! and don't know whether 
you ’re a Christian! I must pray for you.” 

And if it was in a house, down he would go on 
his knees and pray for her, till poor Nimpo would 
“feel that she was the most wicked wretch in the 
world, and not know what to do about it cither. 

Now, this,—though meant, of course, in the 


greatest kindness,—was simply shocking to Nimpo, ~ 


who felt that the deepest secrets of her soul were 
rudely torn out and held up to the view of the world. 

You may be sure she always ran away when she 
saw him coming; crossed the street, dodged around 
acorner, or slipped out of the back door to avoid 
him, for he always asked the same questions. 

Then his sermons,— an hour tong, as they were, 
—had a strange fascination for her. One especially 
she remembered so well, that when she was grown 
up it seemed as if he had preached it a dozen times. 
It was on the parable of the two men, one of whom 
built his house upon a rock, and nothing could 
shake it, while the other built his on the sand, and 
the storms beat upon it and it fell. 

The first time Nimpo heard it she went home 
feeling very anxious, and getting Rush to help, she 
dug a hole by the side of their house, to see if its 
foundation were on a rock. 

Well, on the Sunday I’m telling about, though 
she had to wear a clean gingham dress and her 
school shoes, she dressed Robbie, helped Rush 
put on his collar and tie his black neck-ribbon, 
and got ready herself. . 

Asa last touch, after her hat was tied on, she 
took up her clean handkerchief by the middle fold, 
and shook it out so that the four corners hung 
together, and held it thus very carefully in her left 
hand. 

Then she went to a corner of the garden and 
picked several bunches of green caraway or fennel, 
to keep her awake in church. ‘These she held with 
her handkerchief, and taking Robbie’s hand, she 
called to Rush to bring her Sunday-school book 
from the table, and away they went to the Sunday- 
school and church. 

Sunday-school was at nine o’clock and church at 
half-past ten. So they did not get home till nearly 
one o'clock. ‘ 

Then they ate a lunch of pie and doughnuts, 








with, perhaps, a glass of milk. And at half-past 
two they went to church again. 

After that, the rest of the day was spent in read- 
ing Sunday-school books, getting next week's les- 
son, eating supper, and perhaps taking a nap. 

Sometimes, when their mother was at home, if 
they were very quiet and would promise to walk 
slowly, they were allowed to take a walk to the 
graveyard. 

But Mrs. Primkins thought that was wicked; so 
after they had read their thin little Sunday-school 
books twice through (Nimpo used to wonder if they 
were so thin because the children were sv very good 
that there was n’t much to say about them), and 
had looked at all the pictures in the big Bible, they 
were very glad to drag themselves off to bed at 
eight o'clock. 

I tell you thus carefully about Nimpo’s Sundays, 
because I want you to see how the world has be- 
come wiser since she was little, and how much 
more pleasant the blessed day is made for you. 


CHaPTer VI. 
MRS. PRIMKINS PUTS NIMPO TO WORK. 


Monpay morning came, and Rush got ready for 
school. 

“I'm not going to-school to-day,” said Nimpo, 

** Well, I am,” said Rush. “It’s awful dull 
here, and I can have some fun with the boys.” 

And off he started. 

Now, Nimpo felt rather lonesome; but one of 
the things she thought her mother was especially 
cruel about, was making her go to school every 
day. So, of course, the only way to enjoy her 
liberty was to stay at home. 

Mrs, Primkins saw what she intended to da, and 
resolved to take her in hand. So after breakfast 
she said,’ coolly : 

“‘Nimpo, I expect you to do your own washing 
while you are here. I have enough of my own, 
without washing such a raft of things as that.” 
And she pointed to the pile of clothes Nimpo had 
put out. 

It was rather a formidable pile,—three or four 
dresses, three or four linen suits for Robbie, as 
many for Rush, besides under-clothes, and such 
things. 

Nimpo looked at it in dismay; but Mrs, Primkins 
went on: 

‘There's a pail you can take; here’s a piece 
of soap; and you'll find hot water on the stove.” 

Now, Nimpo knew no more about washing than 
a butterfly; and her heart rebelled; but she did n’t 
quite dare to say anything. So, gloomily she went 
to work. She filled the pail with water, seized a 
pair of Robbie's knickerbockers, and began. 
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She rubbed and rubbed, and she soaped and 
soaped, and not a speck could she get out of these 
clothes. Her back ached; the skin seemed scalded 
from her hands; her dress was soaked from waist 
to hem. 

But there was Augusta Primkins, not much 
older than she, up to her brown elbows in suds, and 
working away with ease. So Nimpo’s pride helped 
her, and she endured as long as she could. At 
last, when the pain of her raw fingers became in- 
tolerable, and the perspiration ran off her face in 
big drops, and an extra swish of the knickerbockers 
sent half the pail of suds over her clothes, she 
blazed up. 

Throwing down the garment with a tragical air, 
she burst out with: 

“Mrs, Primkins ! my mother does n't intend to 
educate me for a washerwoman. { will send my 
clothes to Mrs, Jackson !” 

‘] don’t think your schoolin’ is gitting much at- 
tention, since you come here,” said Mrs. Primkins, 
dryly. ‘1 don’t think children git much good run- 
ning around, trapesing all over the country, with 
nothing todo, Satan always finds some work for 
idle hands to do, So, if you don’t go to school, 
why, you Il have to work in my house, There ’s 
no two ways about that. I'll wash your clothes 
now ;, you can do up the dishes.” 

Nimpo stalked from the wash-room into the 
kitchen, feeling that minding her was intolerable, 
yet too well brought up to think of serious re- 
bellion. 

She washed the odious blue-edged dishes, feeling 
all the time an aching desire to pitch them out of 
the window. Then she went up stairs, threw her- 
self on the bed and had a good cry. 

After awhile, she felt better, and got up and 
changed her wet clothes. 

“T guess II go to school, if the mean old thing ’s 
going to make me wash dishes,” she said to herself. 

So in the afternoon she went to school. Miss 
Osgood was glad to see her, and_so were the girls; 
and, to her oWwn surprise, she felt happier than she 
had since her mother went away. 

While they were bending over their geographies, 
rocking back and forth and moving their lips, ap- 
parently studying with all their might, Anna Morris, 
who sat next to Nimpo, and was her ‘best friend,” 
whispered softly : 

“Do you know Helen Benson’s going to have 
her birthday. party next Saturday?” 

‘Ts she, truly? asked Nimpo, 

“Yes; true’s I live and breathe and draw the 
breath of life,” said Anna; ‘‘and most all the girls 
are invited; Iam.” 

“1 wonder if she is n’t going to invite me !” said 
Nimpo. 


“Oh, of course she will, only you wasn’t here 
this morning. She is n’t going to-have any boys; 
her mother won’t let her.” 

Tm glad of that,” said Nimpo; ‘boys are so 
rude,” 

“Taint; I think it’s real mean.” 

At recess, the birthday party was the great sub- 
ject of conversation ; and as soon as she saw Helen 
Nimpo received her invitation. 

The invitations were not much like those which 
young ladies of twelve years get now-a-days, en- 
graved or written as ceremoniously as their mam- 
mas’, enclosed in a dainty envelope, and sent by a 
servant. 

Helen just said to Nimpo: 

‘QO, Nimpo, I want you to come to my party, 
next Saturday.” 

“ Well, I will,” said Nimpo; and that was all. 

The great question, ‘‘ What are you going to 
wear?” came up next; and that was as important 
to these girls, with only one Sunday dress, as it is 
to you with your many. 

Nimpo had no reply to make to the question. 
Her Sunday dress was ruined, and she did not 
know what she should do. 

The girls pitied her, and had plenty of sugges- 
tions to make., One advised her to hunt up a white 
dress which she had outgrown, and let it down; and 
another offered to lend her a dress of her older 
sister’s, which would only need tucking up and 
taking in under the arms. But Nimpo was too 
proud to accept any such offer. 

“If mother was home,” she sighed, as she 
walked slowly home, “she would get me a new 
dress ; I know she would.” 

As she passed her father’s store, she went in, 
partly to see if any letters had come from her 
mother, and partly because she always did go in. 
Cousin Will happened to be in a pleasant mood,— 
he was n’t always,—and so Nimpo told him about 
the party and her spoilt dress. . 

“Tf mother was here, shed get me a new one,” 
she ended. 

“TY dare say she would,” said Cousin Will, pity- 
ing the unhappy face of his little cousin, ‘and I'll 
tell you what I'll do, Nimpo. If you can find any- 
body to make your dress, I'll take the responsibility 
of letting you have one out of the store.” 

“Oh! will you?” cried Nimpo. ‘Oh, I'll be 
so glad! But whocan I get?” she added, soberly, 
a moment Jater. The ladies in that primitive town 
made their own dresses. They didn’t have forty 
tucks or ruffles on them, I can tell you. 

Could n't Sarah make it?” suggested Cousin 
Will. 

“T don’t know; perhaps so; she does sew some- 
times; and come to think of it, she told me she 
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used to sew for her old mistress. But she is away 
off at her sister’s.” 

“Not so very far,—only a mile through the 
woods, Rush knows where, for he and I went 
there once to get her.” 

“Well, I'll go .over and see her now,” said 
Nimpo, excitedly. ‘‘ Where ’s Rush?” 

“ He’s out, behind the store!” said Cousin Will. 

Nimpo soon found him. He was delighted with 
the proposal to go to Sarah’s. 

They started off at once, calling a moment at 

. Mrs, Morris’ to get Anna to go, too. 

Of course, all you young people know how de- 
lightful are walks in the woods; so I need not de- 
scribe that part of it, only to say that they stopped 
so often to gather flowers, moss and other treasures, 
that when they got to Mrs. Johnson’s, their arms 
and pockets and aprons were full. 

Mrs, Johnson,—Surah’s sister,—lived in a long, 
low cabin made of logs, in the woods. She hada 
husband and six or eight children, and the entire 
family had run away from the South a few years 
before. 

Sarah was busy, helping her sister spin, and was 
quite surprised to see Nimpo. 

“How do you git on, boarding ?” was her first 
question. ‘ . 

‘Not very well,” said Nimpo; ‘but, Sarah, 
i've come to see if you can’t make me a new dress 
to go to Helen Benson’s party?” 

“La sakes now!” exclaimed Sarah, ‘* Whar’s 
that new blue frock y’r ma done made fur ye?” 

“T spoiled it,—~fell in the creek,” said Nimpo. 

“Go ‘long, now! What ye s’pose y'r ma ‘Il 
say?” 

“J don't know,” said Nimpo, penitently; “ but 
will you make the dress? Cousin Will says 1 may 
have one, if you ‘Il make it.” 

“Lor! ye oughten ter spile y’r cloze so. I don’t 
see how I kin do it, no ways.” 

“Yes, Sarah,” spoke up her sister; ‘‘ make it fur 
the po’ child. I kin help ye.” 

Nimpo turned gratefully to the speaker,—a big 
woman, with a fat black baby in her lap. 

“Oh, thank you !” 

And so it was settled that Sarah would make the 
dress; and Nimpo agreed to “bring the stuff 
aroun’,” the next day. 

«© Sarah !” said Rush, “ now let’s have a story.” 

“Oh, oh, do.!” cried Nimpo and Anna, in a 
breath; for Sarah was a famous story-teller. 

“You say you ‘ll come over, some day, and tell 
me *bout the party,” said Sarah, ‘an’ I'll tell yea 
story, that?ll make y’r ha’r stan’ up.” 

. Oh, yes; we'll promise s#re,” said Nimpo, 
eagerly, “if you only will tell us the story right 
off.” 


CwHaPTer VII. © 


SARAH’S STORY. 


SaRan’s stories were wonderful things. To be 
sure, they were apt to be a little startling, and 
generally ended by scaring her listeners half out of 
their wits; but that only made them more delight- 
fully exciting. 

By this time the Johnson children, getting a hint 
of the coming treat, began to crowd around, and 
Sarah began : 

«Now, all you young uns must sit *mazin’ still if 
I'm gwine to tell a story.” 

Nimpo and Anna were already occupying the 
only spare chairs. Rush sat on the wood-hox, and 
the biggest Johnson girl ona keg, while the rest of 
the children squatted around on the floor, making 
a close semicircle about Sarah. 

Sarah's virtue as a story-teller was in her face and 
manner. She was very black, with large rolling 
eyes, a very long face, a monstrous mouth, great 
white teeth, and long thin hands, which had an 
uncanny white look on the inside, as though the 
color were coming off. 

Perhaps you don’t think hands have much to do 
with story-telling, but they-had with Sarah’s, I can 
tell you. 

Quieting her audience with threats of ‘ claring 
*em all out the house,” she began in a low, solemn 
voice: 

**Onct upon a time, way down in Ole Kentuck’, 
there lived a MAN! He was a-w-f-u-l rich, and 
had heaps an’ heaps o’ nice things in his dark 
cellar. Bottles an’ bottles o’ wine, bar'ls an’ bar'ls 
o’ cider, an’ lots an’ lots o’ hams, bar'ls and bar'ls 
0’ bacon, an’ bins an’ bins o’ apples, an’ jars an’ 
jars o' sweetmeats, an’ boxes an’ boxes o’ raisins, 
an’ O! piles o’ good things to eat, in that dark 
cellar.” 

Sarah paused to see the effect, Rush smacked 
his lips, and the eyes of the whole Johnson family 
rolled in ecstasy at the delightful picture. 

“But he was a-w-f-u-l stingy! Not a speck of 
all these yer goodies would he guv to a-n-y body. 
Lor’! he al’us kep the key in his own pocket, an’ if 
he wanted ham for dinner, he went down in that 
yer d-a-r-k cellar, an’ cut a slice, nuff fur hisself. 
An’ if he wanted wine, he jes went down an’ fotched 
a bottle, an’ al’us locked the do’ arter him, an’ 
n-e-v-e-r guv Sam the fustest speck !” 

“Who ’s dat ar?” asked one of the children. 

“You shet up! I'll crack ye over the head, if 
ye don’t stop cuttin’ up sich shines!” Sarah re- 
plied. 

The interrupter shrunk behind his mother, and 
felt snubbed. “ 

“ Well, now,” Sarah went on, rolling her eyes, 
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‘that ar Sam was a po’ nigga,—the only nigga the 
stingy man had; an’ he was that stingy he never 
half fed him no way. He guv him a leetle corn- 
meat fur hoe cakes, an’ onct in a g-r-e-a-t while a 
So Sam 


leetle teeny bit uv a thin slice o’ bacon. 






SAM IN THE CELLAR, 


got thinner an’ thinner, till he was near a shadder, 
an’ his fingers were ]-o-n-g and b-o-n-y.” 

And Sarah held up hers and clawed them in the 
air, till the children could almost see Sam and his 
bony hands, 

“© Well, one day this bad man had to ga ’way off 
to the big city, an’ he had n’t got nobody to leave 
in the house but jes Sam. So he done measured 
out jes so much corn-meal, an’ he said: ‘Now 


Sam, I shall be gone away three days, an’ that ‘ll 
have to last ye till I get back. I'll warrant ye’d 
like to jes eat it every -- :ap the fust day, an’ ax fur 
mo’,—it’s jes like ye,—but not’a snojen do you get 
till I come back, fur I've locked everything up. 


An’ if I find anything out o’ order 
when I come back, I 'll,—I "l,—wal- 
lop you; see if I don’t! !’ 

*¢ With that ar d-r-e-f-f-u-] threat, 
the cruel Mah’sr went off, an’ left 
Sam all alone, Well, Sam went to 
clarin’ up the house, an’ when he 
went to hang up his Mah’sr’s every- 
day cloze,—fur in course he wore 
his Sunday ones to go to town,— 
he hars somethin’ hit agin the wall, 
an’ he thought to hisself: ‘I'll see 
what that ar is. Mebby Mah’sr ’s 
done leff a penny in his pocket. 
Oh, golly! won’t 1 buy a bun!’ 
An’ he put his hand in the pocket, 
an’ what do you s'pose he found ? 


“THE CELLAR KEY!!!" 


Sarah, looking wildly at her listeners, said these 
thrilling words in an awful whisper, with a roll of 
the eyes and a dropping of the jaw, that made it 
still more horrible. 

*©¢Qh, Lor’! here 's the key!’ said Sam to his- 
self; ‘what s-h-a-l-l Ido?’ An’ then he thought 
awhile. But, sakes! chillen, "pears like the Debil is 
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alus waitin’ fur chances, an’ so he popped into 
Sam's head’ to jes go an’ /ook at the good things. 
£T won't touch ary bit,’ said Sam, ‘ fur Ole Mah’sr’d 
find out if one apple stem’s gone,—but 1’ look,’ 
‘That was the fust wrong step, chillen, Ye know 
how hard it is to defrain, if ye look at the things 
ye oughten ter. Well, this yer onreverent nigga 
c-r-e-p-t down stairs an’ unlocked the do’, an’ 
p-c-c-p-e-d in,—trem'lin’, fit to drop. He more 
spected to see Ole Mah’sr behind a bar’l, But it 
was as s-t-i-l-l as the grave, so he c-r-e-p-t in. 
There hung the |-o-n-g rows o’ hams,—so juicy an’ 
sweet; and Sam went up an’ thought to hisself, 
“Now, I il jes smell of one.’ So he smelled of it, 
an’ it was so nice seems like he could n’t help jes 
touch it with his finger an’ clap his finger in his 
mouf, an’ then he did it agin. Ye know, chillen, 
how the ole Debil stan’s side o’ ye an’ helps ye on. 


Arter Sam had tasted onct or twice, he seen a . 


te-e-n-y bit of a ham, way off in the fur corner, 
an’ he said to hisself, ‘1 don’t b’lieve Ole Mah’sr “IE 
ever miss that ar one,—’t aint much ‘count no way.’ 
An’, chilten, ke was that hungry he could n’t help 
it, Ido b’lieve. He snatched that ham, an’ he eat 
an’ cat an’ cat till he could n’t stuff another moufful, 
an’ hid the rest behind a bar’l. Then he went on 
an’ went on till he come to the apples,—bins an’ 
bins o’ b-e-a-u-t-i-fu-l red apples! And he smelt 
of ‘em, an’ then he eat an’ eat an’ eat till he could 
nt stuff another moufful, Then he went on an’ 
went on till he came to the shelf o’ sweetmeats, an’ 
he looked at ’em an’ smelt of ’em, and finally he 
snatched a. jar, tore. off the cover, an’ eat an’ eat 
an’ eat till he could n’t stuff another moufful. 

“ An’ then he could n’t eat any more, sure num, 
an’ he went out an’ locked the do’, But he never 
had so much to eat in his life, an’ ‘pears like he was 
stuffed so full he sort 0’ lost his reasons. He went 
out an’ laid down on a bench in the sun, an’ he said 
to hisself, ‘Lor’! aint it nice to have nuff to eat 
fur onct; there’s poor Jim, I don’t s’pose he ever 
had nuff in his life’ An’ then a w-e-t-y wicked 
idea come into his head. So, byem by he got up 
an’ went over to Jim’s,—he lived next do’,—an’ he 
tole him soon ’s it was night to come over, an’ he 
tole him to fotch Sally. Sally was the house gal, a 
likely wench, an’ Sam liked her. An’ then he went 
to Tom’s and tole him to come too; and finally, 
chillen, he ‘vited quite a ’spectable company. Then 
he went home, an’ he went into the woodshed an’ 
fotched in big sticks ‘0’ wood, an’ he made up a 
mose won’erful fire, an’ swept out the big kitchen 
clean an’ nice, tho’ he was n’t extra neat now, Sam 
was n’t, "Bout ten o'clock his company ’gan to 
come, the ladies all dressed up fine in some of their 
Missis’ things,—low neck an’ short sleeves, an’ rib- 
bins an’ white gloves. O, go ’way ! yer don’t see no 


sich things up har! An’ the gemmen! Lor’, chillen, 
if ye could see the fine long-tailed blue coats, with 
buttons shinin’ like marygolds, ye'd laff fit to split 
y’r sides. 

“ Arter the company was all there, an’ talked a 
little ‘bout the weather an’ sich topics 0’ conversa- 
tion, he axed ‘em, ‘Would n’t they like a little 
defreshment?’ They was very polite, an’ said, 
No, thank ye,’ an’ ‘I'd ruther- be *xcused.’ But 
he went to the cellar, an’ he took’d out g-r-e-a-t 
plates o’ apples an’ g-r-e-a-t pitchers o’ cider, an’ 
Tom helped him; an’ they fotched out Ole Mah’sr's 
tumlers, an’ he filled ’em all up; an’ he fotched 
out a w-h-o-l-e jar o’ sweetmeats, an’ a g-r-e-at 
dish 0’ honey, an’ pickles,—oh, Lor’! such heaps o' 
things! An’ all the time Sam said, so polite, 
«Ladies an’ gemmen, hep you'self, there ’s mo’ in 
Mah'sr’s cellar!’ 

“ An’ they did hep theirselves, an’ they eat an’ 
eat an’ eat till they could n't stuff another moufful. 
An’ while they was all stuffin’, an’ Sam was gwine 
round with a bottle o’ wine in each hand, sayin’ so 
polite, ‘ Ladies and gemmen, hep you'self, there's 
mo’ in Mah’sr’s cellar,’ he happened to look up! 


“THERE WAS HIS MAH’SR!!!” 


As Sarah said this she gave a horrible yell, and 
sprang forward, clutching in the air, as though to 
seize them; und her spell-bound listeners screamed, 
and some of them fell over backwards. 

Delighted with the effect of her tragedy, she 
waited till they gathered themselves up, with awe- 
struck faces, to listen to the end. 

She lowered her voice to a gnostiy Wiisper. 

‘The Mah’sr sprang to get Sam, but Sam let out 
a screech nuff to raise the dead, an’ clared out thro’ 
the do’ ’s tho’ the Debil was arter him, The rest of 
the company slunk out 'thout axin’ to be *xcused, 
an’ was in bed every soul of em in two minutes, 
an’ snorin’ fit to raise the roof. Sam's mah’sr run 
till he got done tired out, an’ then he dragged his- 
self home.” 

Sarah stopped. After waiting a few minutes, 
Rush asked, in a scared sort of a voice, what be- 
came of Sam. 

Sarah rolled her eyes, shook her head, dropped 
her jaw, and said, slowly; 

“He n-e-y-e-r was heard of agin.” 

“© Run away?” suggested Rush. 

“ Stpose so, Mebby up Norf this very day, f'r 
all I know.” And Sarah turned to her work. 

Her audience drew long breaths, and tried to re- 
sume their usual feelings, as though it were a com- 
mon day. 

But Sarah's stories invariably lasted longer than 
other people’s. They seemed to do away with 
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common everyday life, and the children coul4 n’t 
get over them. 

But they were alt the more delightful for that; 
and Nimpo, Anna and Rush took their leave at 
once, and walked home very quickly through the 

F woods, which were now rather dusky, looking 


around nervously at every sound, half expecting 
to see the bony, half-starved Sam, or his fierce 
master, 

But they were not afraid! Of course not,—they 
laughed at the idea of such a thing,—only Sarah's 
stories always seemed so real, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST PIE. 


BY 


“ AuNT DELIA, do tell me some more about the 
funny times you had when you were a little girl. 
You were always getting into such scrapes |” 

“Scrapes!” repeated Aunt Delia, in a solemn 
voice, but with laughing eyes. ‘ How can you talk 
so? But, Puss, I believe you have had the whole 
story. of my pranks (as you call them), big and 
little, at least, half a dozen times.’? 

“Oh, no, I hope not. - 1’m sure there ’s ove left. 
You were always doing something; and it takes 


ALICE CHADBOURNE,. 


little girls so long to grow!” Aunt Delia went 
on sewing. Pretty soon she looked up with a 
smile, 

“Did I ever tell you about'my last pie, Annic?” 

“Your last pie? No, auntie. I Avew there was 
something !” 

** Well, when I was a child, I thought nobody 
could make pumpkin pies equal to my mother’s ; 
and, indeed, now I’m a woman, I cannot say that I 
think very differently. Perhaps the pumpkins were 
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better in those days than they are now. Perhaps it 
was that grand old brick oven. Perhaps it was my 
mother’s skillful fingers; or, it may have been all 
three together; but certain it is, try as hard as 
I may, I cannot make my pumpkin pies look or taste 
like your grandmother's. What a great store of 
these dainties used to come out of that generous 
oven! spicy and sweet, shining and golden; but 
we all were very fond of them, and though there 
were always so many, they were sure to disappear 
in a discouragingly short space of time. 

““One day I happened to be alone in the kitchen, 
just after the whole ovenful of pies had been put on 
the table, All at once, I had an idea. I thought 
how glad mother always was when she had a nice 
lot of things baked up for us to eat, and how nice 
it would be, when she thought the pies were all gone, 
if I could bring out one and put it on the supper- 
table. I might do this if I could only hide one 
away somewhere. But where could I put it, with- 
out mother's seeing it? At last I thought of a 
place,—a grand place, I fancied. ’Way up on the 
highest shelf in the pantry, stood an old-fashioned 
tin-baker, in which mother sometimes baked biscuit 
for tea. She used it only once in awhile; so there 
was n’t much danger of her finding my pie there. 

“Tt was a difficult matter to mount up so high 
with my savory treasure, and to do it without dis- 
covery; but I was quick of hand, and light of foot, 
and with the aid of a chair, a tall stool, a table and 
a box, I succeeded. .The delicious pie was safely 
hidden away in the innocent-looking baker, and 
everything’was in order again before mother came 
back to the kitchen, and began to carry the rest of 
the baking into the pantry. I helped, thinking, 
gleefully, of the surprise in store for her. There were 
so many pies, she did not notice that one was gone. 

Some time after this, I came home from school 
one afternoon, to meet a surprise, myself. Run- 
ning into the sitting-room to give mother a kiss, I 
found her sitting close to a strange gentleman on 
the sofa, and looking so overjoyed, I instantly made 
up my mind that the visitor must be my uncle, who 
had gone away to sea, a good many years before, 
and had never been heard from since. I was a ro- 
mantic little body then, and, though there had 
been no reasonable ground for hope, I had dreamed. 
so many extravagant dreams over my uncle 
and his return, that I found it very easy to believe 
I was looking at him now, and waited in breath- 
less eagerness for my mother to tell me all about 
him. I did not wait long; but was greatly disap- 
pointed to find it was not Uncle Sewall, after all, 
though, oddly enough, it was my mother’s cousin, 
who had lived in her home, and been just as dear 
to her as Uncle Sewall himself. He had exactly 
the same names, too, first and last, as her brother ; 


and mother had n’t seen 4zv2, cither, for a long, 
long time, and did n’t know that he was alive. So, 
on the whole, it was almost as nice, for me, as I had 
hoped. I called him ‘uncle,’ and learned to love 
him very dearly after that; but the first day I felt 
a little shy with him, and, when mother went out 
to get tea ready, I went, too. 

‘How mother's eyes shone that night, and how 
briskly she stepped about! Dear mother! every. 
body loved her, she was so bright and genial. 

«We put on the finest table-cloth, and mother 
brought out the pretty china tea-set that father 
brought home from sea. Then she made a rasp. 
berry short-cake, because her cousin Sewall was 
always so fond of it. 

“But the pumpkin pies are all gone, Delia’ she 
said, regretfully. ‘I am so sorry! There never 
was anything Cousin Sewall enjoyed more, in the 
way of eating, than one of my pumpkin pies; and 
the last batch was unusually good. I wish he had 
come a little earlier in the week.’ 

“T didn’t say a word, but I felt exultant enough, 
Ican assure you. How wise I had been! I had 
provided for this grand occasion, as well as if I had 
foreseen it! And, when mother went into the 
sitting-room again; while the tea was drawing and 
the cake was baking, I just got my chair and stool 
and table and box, climbed up a second time, 
made my descent, pie in hand, without accident, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it safely landed 
on the tea-table, concealed from view by a clean 
white napkin, for I did not wish the important 
secret to be found out till the very Jast moment. 

“By this time it was pretty dark, and we were 
obliged to eat by lamplight. I always liked to 
have the curtains drawn and the lamp lighted, 
when we ate supper. * It was cosier, 

“Cousin Sewall praised the tea and the short- 
cake; said it tasted exactly as mother's short-cake 
used to taste when he was a boy, and mother told 
him how sorry she was that her pumpkin pies were 
all gone, she knew he liked them so much. 

“That was a triumphant moment for me. | 
don’t suppose I shall ever feel just the same again, 
if I live to be ever so old, 

“*<No, mother, there is one left,’ I said, trying to 
speak as if the matter were common-place enough, 
but not succeeding. ‘ 7és is the last one!’ 

©] should hope it was, if the rest of them were 
like that!” cried Tom, as I carefully lifted the nap- 
kin from my precious pie. 

‘© Certainly I never wish to feel again just as I 
did at that particular instant. There was the 
pumpkin pie, to be sure, conspicuous on the dainty 
tea-table, but covered, every bit of it, with snow- 
white mould! 2 

«That ’s frosting I don’t like,’ said Tom. 
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“Why, Delia!’ exclaimed mother, in astonish- 
ment, ‘what does all this mean?’ 

“¢Thid it away. I thought you would be so glad. 
Iwas in such a hurry, and it was so dark I did n't 
see it was spoiled. Oh, dear!’ and dropping my 
head in an agony of shame and disappointment, I 
burst into tears. 

“T believe they all, even teasing Tom, tried to 


be sober, out of pity to me, but it was impossible 
not to laugh; and supper. ended in a tempest of 
glee, in which I, at last, joined with the rest. 
Cousin Sewall consolingly said that he would very 
cheerfully take the will for the deed; but he was a 
dear lover of fun; and, to the end of his days, I 
never saw him without his asking after the welfare 
of my‘/ast pie!” 
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MRS. POMEROY’S PAGE. 


By Mary E. BRADLEY. 


Dib you notice him when he opened the door for 
us, just now—a cunning little chap, with a curly 
head, and a blue sailor suit? Perhaps you thought 
he was Mazie Pomeroy's little brother, or some- 
thing ?—people do, sometimes, because Mrs. Pom- 
eroy always keeps him dressed so nicely, and not 
in “ buttons,” either, 

He isn’t the least relation, though; only her little 
page; and it’s quite a story, the way we found 
him. I had something to do with it, you see,—~ 
quite a good deal, in fact,—for it all came about. 
through an accident that happened to me last sum- 
mer, when Lizzie Prior and 1 were spending the 
long vacation with Mazie. Mrs. Pomeroy has a 
cottage at Long Branch, you know, and she was 
kind enough to invite Lizzie and me to go down 
with Mazie for the holidays, 

We were to stop a week in New York before we 
went to the Branch, just to get our little fineries 
together. Mazie was clever with her needle, and 
she had the idea of an astonishing bathing-dress 
that was to take the shine out of everything on the 
beach. Lizzie and I followed her. lead, and we were 
all three up to our eyes in blue and gray and scarlet 
flannels,—making a great litter of scraps and cut- 
tings, too,—~when Catharine came up stairs, one 
morning, with a little object of a child behind 
her, 

Catharine is the parfor-maid, and she wanted her 
mistress; but Mrs. Pomeroy had gone out to buy 
a lot of things we needed for our work,—Hercules 
braid, and smoked pearl buttons, and oiled silk for 
caps. Mazie asked her was it anything particular 
that was wanted, and where under the sun had she 
picked up that creature,—meaning the child, who 
was the most ridiculous object you can imagine, 
and set us all to laughing at the first glimpse. It 
was dressed in such an absurd way, with a boy’s 
hat on its shaggy head, and a boy’s jacket, with the 
sleeves cut off, round its waist, and under that was 
a girl’s little faded cotton frock, so short that it 
hardly covered the child’s knees. Its slim bare 
arms, and its long pipe-stem legs, made you think 
of a young Shanghai before its feathers are grown; 
and altogether there was such a comical look about 
it that we could n’t help screaming,—though we 
are not so hard-hearted as to laugh when it hurts 
anybody's feelings, I want you to know. 

It didn’t hurt this monkey at all. In fact; it 
seemed as much amused with us as we were with it; 
and stared and grinned in the drollest way while Cath- 


arine was explaining that it had come to beg for 
rags to sell; and did anybody know what they 
would n't be coming after next? But it was Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s orders that no beggars were to be sent 
away, and se did n’t know what to do about it. 

“Why, give her the rag-bag, of course,” said 
Mazie. 

But Catharine did n’t know whether there was a 
yag-bag, and looked as if she thought it beneath 
the dignity of the house to keep such a thing. 
Mazie didn’t know, herself; but I happened to 
have seen one hanging in the hall closet once when 
I wanted to get rid of some scraps, and I told Cath- 
arine where to find it. 

So she went to fetch it, and came back presently 
with a large calico bag, pretty well stuffed with the 
snips and pieces that Mrs. Pomeroy’s dress-maker 
had left. The ridiculous child was perfectly de- 
lighted when all this trash was emptied into the big 
basket she carried, and we were so amused with 
her grimaces, that we went upon our knees and 
picked up all the scraps of flannel that were scat- 
tered on the floor, to add to her treasure. 

“Now, then, what are you going to do with the 
rags?” Lasked her, as I stuffed’ the last handful 
into the basket. 

“Take ‘em home to Mum,” she said, with a 
beaming face. 

“‘Who’s Mum? Your mother?” asked Lizzie. 

“Mum ’s the woman. Haint got any mother.” 

‘*{s the woman good to you? Do you like her?” 
asked Lizzie again. 

The object ‘‘ shook her flaxen head,” like ‘ the 
lady from over the Rhine,” and zv-civilly answered: 

*€No, she aint !” 

‘*What makes you so glad to get the rags for 
her, then?” cried Mazic, 

“Cause we get whacked when we don’t bring 
‘em,” she said, coolly. ‘ There’s Jinny, an’ Sally, 
an’ Mary-Ann an’ me, an’ some of us gets whacked 
every night for not fetchin’ enough. Mum’sahard 
hitter, too, she is.” 

The girls looked at each other, and Lizzie cried 
pitifully, ‘You poor little monkey! She starves 
you, too, I dare say,—the horrid woman !” 

“Well, she don’t feed us werry high,—Mum 
don’t,” was the answer, with a confidential nod at © 
Lizzie, ‘‘Cold mush for brekfus, an’ wotever you 
can pick up in the street for dinner, aint none too 
fillin’, miss. You know how it is yourself.” 

This was more than we could stand, of course. We 
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screamed with laughter at the idea of Lizzie ‘“‘know- 
ing how it was herself;” and Mazie, as soon as she 
could get her breath, ordered Catharine to take the 
chiid down stairs and feed her. 

“Give her all she can possibly eat, and a whole 
lot of gingerbread and sponge-cake to take home 
with her,” said Mazie. 

* And here, you oddity!” cried Lizzie, ‘‘ there ’s 
a quarter for you to keep, Mind you don't give it 
to Mum, though.” 

Such eyes as that creature made! I wish you 
could have seen how they flashed like fire, at first, 
and then softened all over, and the way she snatched 
Lizzie’s hand and kissed it—actually kissed itt 
Mazie and I found some pennies to keep the quarter 
company, and Catharine carried the child off at last 
to be fed in the kitchen. Of course, it kept our 
tongues going for awhile afterwards, and there 
wasn’t much sewing done, until Mazie remarked, 
sarcastically, that she thought we might -take in 
orders for bathing dresses, we were getting on so 
fast. And then we all picked up our thimbles and 
went to work again. 

Nearly all, at least, but my thimble was not to be 
found, I could n’t remember exactly where I had 
laid it down; yet, as [ had never left the room, it 
must be'somewhere around, we all agreed. How- 
ever, after scattering everything about, and upset- 
ting the work-basket, and rummaging the table- 
drawer, and turning things inside ON; generally, 
there was still no sign of it. 

I began to be worried; for the mischief of it was, 
I had been using Mrs. Pomeroy’s thimble; and, 
besides being a very handsome one, she thought 
everything of it for another reason. It was made 
of a lump of Californian gold that her only brother 
had dug with his own hands; and not long after 
he had it made for her, he had lost his life at the 
mines, It all happened, of course, tong before any 
of #s were born; but the thimble was one of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s precious things still. 

Thad no business to have touched it, either. It 
was just a piece of laziness not to go up stairs for my 
own; but this lay in a work-basket conveniently 
near, and I slipped it on my finger without think- 
ing, which is nothing new for me, I suppose; for 
mother says my thinking generally does come when 
it’s too Iate to do any good. 

It was certainly so this time; for after all our 
rummaging,—and Lizzie has eyes that could find a 
needle in a haystack,—we had to give it up in de- 
spair. The thimble was n’t in that room, and none 
of us had left the room since it was seen on my 
finger, So there was only one conclusion, —some- 
body had carried it off; and the same thought 
flashed uponall of us at once. Itwas that wretched 
Tittle rag-beggar ! 


“And to think of our giving him quarters and 
pennies !” cried Mazie. 

* And sponge-cake and gingerbread !” exclaimed 
Lizzie, 

“What do you say Aim for?” I snapped out 
crossly, “The horrid little object was a girl, and 
so much the worse.” 

‘So it was,” said Mazie, innocently, ‘‘ But, do 
you know, it didn’t seem to me in the feast like a 


girl. It talked and looked like a boy.” . 
“As if that made a bit of difference!” | said, 
peevishly. ‘* Boy or girl—it’s all one. The little 


wretch has stolen Mrs. Pomeroy’s thimble,. and 
whatever am I going to do about it? Lizzie, why 
did you let me touch it? You ought to have known 
better !” 

Now, Lizzie is the most amiabie creature in the 
world; but this attack took her by surprise. 

‘How could I help your touching it?” she ex- 
claimed. And Mazie cried indignantly : 

‘Why, Jet! aren’t you ashamed of yourself, to 
blame Lizzie?” 

So they were both down upon me, and I was 
down upon myself, for that matter; and when Mrs. 
Pomeroy came back with the pearl buttons and 
things, she found us all looking as sober as a 
funeral. We had asked Catharine and the cook, 
and we had hunted up stairs and down; but it was 
all no use, any more than my crying like a baby, 
which I could n’t help, either, 

Mrs. Pomeroy was lovely about it, as she is 
about everything, It’s her “nature to,” and I 
wish it was mine. She brushed the tears off my 
cheeks with her lace handkerchief, and said I was 
not to cry, That accidents would happen, and 
she might have lost it, herself, in exactly the same 
way, and she did n’t blame me in the least. Still I 
knew how sorry she was, in spite of her being so 
sweet, and I blamed myself enough, I can tell 

ou, 

‘We could n't talk of anything else, and the whole 
story was told over and over, till, before we knew 
it, it was one o'clock, and the luncheon-bell rang. 
I thought I should n’t eat a mouthful when I went 
down, but there was a great dish of strawberries, 
and the most delicious frozen custard; and one 
must feel pretty bad, you know, to refuse zhose on 
ahot June day. 1 didn’t refuse them, neither did 
Mazie nor Lizzie; in fact, we had a second helping, 
and were getting quite cheerful over it, when sud- 
denly a great outery came from the kitchen regions: 
We heard a scream from cook, and a sort of scat- 
tering rush out into the basement hall, and then a 
screech, as if they had pounced upon a chicken, 

‘Lizzie started up breathlessly. “If it should be 
that child!” she exclaimed, “Mazie! Jet! Don't 
you know that voice?” pe 2 
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We sprang up without asking to be excused, and 
rushed out into the hall, where the first thing we 
saw was cook struggling up the basement stairs, 
and dragging, sure cnough, our poor little Shanghai 
with her. 

“I've got her, miss! {f’ve got her!” she 
screamed. ‘‘1 spied her goin’ past the windy, an’ 
I jumped at her ’fore she had time to run.” 


“J warn’t agoin’ to run—now !” cried the child, 


trying to shake herself out of cook’s grasp. “1 
was a-comin’ here a purpose to give the young lady 
her thimble wot I found in the rags. You lemme 
go, Lsay!” 

And all ina second she had twisted herself ut 
of her old jacket, that she left in cook’s hands, and 
darted away to Lizzie. 

“Here’s your thimble”—stuffing it into her 
hand—‘‘it’s gold, aint it? Mum tried to grab it 
when it rolled out o’ the rags, but 1 hooked it an’ 
run, cos I thought you ’d be wantin’ it. Guess you 
dropped it in the basket with them rags you picked 
up off the floor.” 

So there it was, as clear as daylights I had let 
the thimble slip off my finger,—it was rather large 
for mc, anyhow,—when I was stuffing those flannel 
seraps into the basket, and the poor little monkey 
that we had been abusing for a thief, had rescued 
it from Mum’s clutches, and braved her wrath to 
restore it to us! 


It seemed at first so impossible to believe, that’ 


we could only stare at each other, and say, ‘ Did 
you ever?” : 

Mrs. Pomeroy was the first one to give the child 
a word of praise or thanks. 

“ You ’re an honest little girl,” she began, “and 
a brave little girl. You shall certainly ——.” 

But, before she could finish her sentence, that 
child interrupted her. 

“Taint a honest little girl—I aint a brave little 
girl—I aint a girl at all!” he jerked out. ‘I’m 
aboy, I am, an’! don’t care what Mum says, I 
aint agoing to have no more nonsense about it.” 

And he held up his head and spread out his 
comical little legs with such a lord-of-creation air, 
—well, you never saw anything like it, and it’s no 
use trying to describe it, or to express our amaze- 
ment, Catharine declared afterwards, that it made 
her feel all over in spots, whatever that means; 
and cook said that “it bate Banagher, to sce the 


+ it” said was true. 


impidence of a little spider like that.” But Mazie 
turned to me in her innocent way: 

**¥ told you it talked like a boy,” said she; 
** now you see,” 

Well, we inquired, of course, why “fit” wore a 
frock, and made a pretence of being a girl; and we 
were informed, with a condescending air, that it 
was “just a notion of Mum’s, Se said girls was 


more noticed than boys, and ladies would ruther 


give ’em the rags." His own mother was dead, he 
went on to explain, and Mum had kept him two 
years, and made him beg‘for her. But he was 
going to ‘cut it” now, and do something else for a 
living. ‘He'd have to keep out of Mum’s way 
after this, or she ’d make jelly of him. An’ if the 
lady could give him a old pair o’ trowzes, he ’d be 
werry much obliged, an’ he would n’t trouble her 
no more,” : 

Mrs. Pomeroy asked him what he meant to do 
for a living, and, as his answer was not perfectly 
satisfactory, she concluded to keep the monkey in 
the house till Mr. Pomeroy came home, He was 
made very comfortable in the kitchen, with a plate 
of strawberries and unlimited bread and butter; 
and to come to the end of my story, he has been 
very comfortable ever since. 

The Pomeroys are the best people in the world, 
1 do believe. They took pains to hunt up ‘* Mum,” 
and find out whether she really had any right to 
the boy; and she had n’t, and was an awful old 
creature besides, and everything the little “ what-is- 
So it ended in his being sent to 
some respectable people in the country, to be civi- 
lized a little; and when we came back from the 
Branch there was such a good report of him that 
Mrs. Pomeroy brought him home, and made him 
her little page. He opens the door for us when- 
ever we go over to see Mazie, and gives us all a _ 
beaming smile. But Lizzie is his adoration. He 
considers her an angel, Mrs. Pomeroy says, on 
account of that quarter, I suppose; and was quite 
disappointed when he discovered that the thimble 
was n't hers after all,” 

One of these days, when he’s a little biggér and 
stronger, he's to be Mr. Pomeroy’s office boy. 
And, after that, what’s to hinder his being a lawyer 
and a statesman, and a member of Congress, may 
be? Wouldn't it be funny, though? and all to 
grow out of a thimble! 
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NIMPO’S TROUBLES, 


By OLIVE THORNE, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NEW ARRIVALS. 


Nimpo dreamed about Sam on Monday night, 
and on Tuesday, as soon as school was over, she 
and Anna Morris, after a delightful visit to the 
store, where Cousin Will ‘‘cut off the dress,” 
started to take the precious parcel to Sarah, Rush 
joined them at the edge of the woods. Sarah, who 
received her visitors graciously, cuffed half-a-dozen 
ofthe Johnson children out of the cabin, and cut 
out the body of the dress, then and there, with 
many a comment as to what “yer ma’d say "bout 
it.” 

Just as Nimpo turned to go she saw ‘a new attrac- 
tion in an old basket in the corner.—an old cat and 
a whole family of kittens. 

“Qh, how cunning!” she cried, running over to 
them; ‘may I take one? Oh, aint they lovely! 
How many are there?” 

Anna and Rush, who had stood by the door, 
feeling rather awkward, came in, followed by the 
little Johnsons. All crowded at once around the 
basket. 

* They ‘re ’mazin’ peart kittens,” said Mrs, John- 
son; ‘take one along, if ye want it.” 

“Oh, may 1?—thank you,” said Nimpo, 
be very glad to have one,” . 

 Y'r welcome; they aint much ’count, no way; 
th’ other gal kin have one, too, and the boy,—if he 
wants it.”” 

There was great excitement for a few minutes, 
looking over the family, and selecting the pret- 
tiest. 

‘* May we take them now?” asked Nimpo. 

“Sure nuff, if ye like to take ’em,” replied Mrs, 
Johnson. 

“Had n’t ye better wait till y'r ma done come 
back? May be Miss Primkin don’t favor kittens,” 
suggested Sarah. 

*Q, no!” said Nimpo and Rush, in the same 
breath ; while Nimpo added, ‘‘ She need n't see 
them; we’ll keep them up stairs. Indeed, 1 want 
mine now!” And she hugged her kitten as though 
she never could be separated from it. 

‘When they were outside of the door, one of the 
Johnson boys stood there. He was one who had 
been to their house to see Sarah, so they knew him 
a little. 

**Want some nuts?” he asked, showing all his 
white teeth. 


“TH 


Yes; have you got some?” asked Rush, 
eagerly, 

“ Heaps,—done found em in a squirrel’s nest,” 
said the boy, leading the way toa shed. Rush fol- 
lowed, while the girls sat down on a log, and com- 
pared kittens, discussing their points with great 
interest. . 

“In the shed Rush saw a box that would hold half 
a bushel, nearly full of beech nuts, and every one 
shelled. They were as clean and neat as could be, 
and the boy filled all Rush’s pockets to the very 
top, and told him he would give him more the 
next time he came 

Rush showed them to the girls with great glee, 
and offered them some, but they told him they 
preferred to shell their own nuts, and Nimpo said 
she thought it was abominable to steal away the 
winter food of a whole family. 

“Poor little squirrel!” said she; ‘think how 
long he had to work to take all those shells off, and 
you boys to go and steal them away! I think it’s 
mean, so there !* . 

Rush replied, as well as he could with his mouth 
full of the delicious little sharp-cornered nuts, that 
she need n’t think the squirrel family would starve, 
because he happened to know that they had all 
been caught and served up in a pie at the John- 
sons’, last Sunday, 

Such a time as the children had carrying the kit- 
tens home! Not that the little things tried to get 
away, but they were so squirmy and slippery—as 
Nimpo said,—that unless you held them almost too 
tightly, you could n’t tell whether you had them or 
not. Besides, there were constant temptations to 
sit down on every mossy mound they came to and 
compare kittens. 

But their troubles had not commenced. 

To begin with, Mrs. Primkins lifted her hands in 
horror the moment she saw them. 

* “Lands! what next! Now you children need n’t 
bring any cats here! I can’t abide cats.” 

** They won’t trouble you any,” Nimpo hastened 
to say, “for we'll keep them up stairs and take 
care of them. And they 're not cats,—they ’ re only 
kittens.” 

“€ Well, mind I don’t see them down here,” said 
the neat housekeeper. ‘I guess your ma won’t 
let you keep them, any way.” 

“*T guess she will!” Rush broke in, indignantly. 
“* She lets us have as many as we like. I had six, 
once,—big cats !” 
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“Well, then, she aint much like me !” said Mrs. 
Primkins, as they started up stairs. 

““No; I’m happy to say she is n’t,” said Nimpo, 
feelingly, after the door was shut. 

The kittens made a difference in their bleak 
little rooms,.somehow. Nimpo did not cry so often 
as before. They were so cunning, so playful, and 
so affectionate, . 

They had their soft little bed in a snug box ina 
corner of the room, though I’m sure they never 


them ‘‘Mupp Kitty,” because they were soft and 
firry, and looked like mamma’s muff, which he was 
very fond of. 

“Kitty got mupp boots on,” he said to Nimpo, 
the first time he saw. their little soft feet. He 
played with them for hours while Nimpo and Rush 
were away at school, . 

‘Then they were wonderful kittens in other re- 
spects, as well asin their names; and their train- 
ing and education were more wonderful still. 
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‘MRS, PRIMEINS “CAN'T ABIDE CATS.” 


slept in it, for they went to bed with the children 
every night. 

Nimpo’s kitten was black and white, and was 
named “ Squitzimaning.” This was an original 
name, you sce, and cost many hours of thought 
and study, Rush’s was a fine grey, and was called 
“Minzeyboo,” —another original name. These 
high-sounding names, however, were only for grand 
occasions; they were shortened into Squitz and 

_ Minzey for every-day use. 

They soon got used to their new quarters, and 
never thought of going down stairs. 

They played in the bedrooms, and in the at- 
tic proper, which was between their rooms and 
Augusta's. 

They were great pets with Robbie, who called 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN ACCIDENT IN THE FAMILY, 


BEFORE the kittens had been in their attic home 
a week, one of them met with a dreadful accident. 
One day, after school, Nimpo rushed up stairs, as 
usual, to see the kittens. There was Minzeyboo 
fast asleep on the bed. She waked up, stretched 
out, yawned, and curled up her droll little red 
tongue, and then she was ready for a frolic, 

But Squitz was nowhere to be seen. Nimpo 
hunted under beds, behind trunks and boxes, and 
everywhere, but could not find her. Just as she 
was about to go down stairs to see if she had 
strayed away, she thought she heard a faint, far-off 
mew. . A. 
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Once more she searched everywhere; but no 
kitty. Then she heard the mew again, and this 
time she listened attentively. It came from the 
side of the attic, and to Nimpo’s horror, down be- 
tween the walls. 

You young folks who have played in attics know 
about these treacherous holes between the beams 
of the house, where the floor stops, and in which 
you have lost balls and tops and other treasures. 
They seem to be left there just for traps to catch 
things. 

Well, poor Squitzimaning, in playing around, 
had gone too near one of those dreadful holes, and 
there she was, away down at the bottom of it, on a 
level with the floor of the chambers below, prob- 
ably hurt by her fall, and perhaps half-starved. 

How to get her out, was the first question. By 
this time Rush had come, and all three were in the 
deepest distress, 

*Of course we'll have to break a hole in the 
wall, down stairs,” said Nimpo; and down they 
went to get the axe, 

‘© What do you want with the axe?” asked Mrs. 
Primkins, as Rush went through the kitchen, drag- 
ging that useful tool. 

“T was just coming to speak to you about it,” 
said Nimpo, who now appeared. “Our kitty has 
fallen in between the walls, and we want to break 
a little hole, and get her out.” 

Nimpo spoke eagerly, but her heart died within 
her as she saw the look of indignation in Mrs. 
Primkins’ face. 

“ Break a hole in my wall for a paltry cat! 1 
guessso, indeed! Rush, you just take that axe back 
to the wood-shed, and be spry about it, and don’t 
you dare to touch my wall, Pretty doings, I de- 
clare !” she went on, in her wrath. 

‘¢ What shall we do to get her out ?” asked Nim- 
po, ready to cry. ‘“She’s so hungry, and I’m 
afraid she ’s hurt.” 

“Let her die,” said Mrs. Primkins, savagely. 
She'll be dead by morning, and I'll throw some 
lime down to cover her up.” 

Nimpo turned away, too indignant to speak, lest 
she should say something awful, but on the way up 
stairs she said to herself: 

“The old hateful thing! just as if her old wall 
is anything toa poor kitty. I wonder how she’d 
like to be left in a hole to die! I just wish she was 
there this very minute. I’d like to say, ‘Never 
mind, Mrs. Primkins; we don’t want to break the 
wall. Youll die to night, and to-morrow Tl 
cover you up,’—ugh !” 

Words failed her; besides, she had to set her 
wits to work to release poor Squitamaning, who was 
still feebly mewing. 

&s Hush) ” she said, “you know how she claws 


things; I believe, if we can get something down to 
her, she ‘Il hold on and let us draw her up.” 

“ But what can we put down?” asked Rush. 

“Let me see; it must be something easy to take 
a tight hold of,—something that will catch her 
claws, Oh dear! I can’t think, I wish I was 
home; there are lots of things there.” 

“Tl tell you!” shouted Rush, * my tippet !” 

“Yes, that’s just the thing,” said Nimpo; “but 
that’s at home, but wait,—I guess I’ve got my 
little knit scarf that grandma sent me. I brought 
it because I could n’t bear to leave it.” And Nim- 
po rushed to her trunk, turned the things out in a 
pile on the floor, and near the bottom found the 
pretty blue and white scarf she was so fond of. 
She looked at it lovingly. 

“T hate to spoil it; but I can’t leave poor Squitz 
there,” 

The scarf was too short, of course, so they tied 
to one end of it a string, which Rush produced 
from his pocket. Then they tried to put it down, 
but it caught on every rough place, and would not 
go far. 

“We must have something heavy on it fo carry 
it down,” said Nimpo. So they cut a hole in it, 
and slipped inside a hair-brush. This time it did 
not stick. Letting it out slowly and carefully, not 
to crush Squitz, Nimpo sent down the whole 
length of string. When the brush touched the 
bottom of the hole, she let it rest a minute, and 
began to draw up. Kitty was mewing all the time 
now; she seemed to know they were trying to help 
her, and Nimpo kept talking to her. 

“Tt seems heavier,” said she; ‘1 do believe 
she’s on!” And just then they heard a mew so 
much nearer that they knew she was on, But 
while they were rejoicing, the little weight dropped 
off. Then came a sorrowful wail, and all was 
still. 

Oh, poor kitty! oh, poor kitty!” cried Nim- 
po, bursting into tears. ‘I’m afraid she’s killed.” 

* They listened again, and in a moment heard her 
mew once more. So they let down the scarf again, 
and this time brought the runaway safely to: the 
top, 

Nimpo seized her and covered her with kisses, 
then gave the poor little thing something to eat. 
This done, they never slept till they-had hunted 
up old newspapers, and stuffed up every hole in 
the attic. 

“How did you get your cat out?” asked Mrs. 
Primkins, at the tea-table. 

“T let down my scarf,” answered Nimpo; 
caught hold of it, and I pulled her up.” 

‘What! that pretty blue and white scarf of 
yours?” asked Augusta. 

“Yes,” said Nimpo, shortly, for she felt rather 


“she 
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sore on the subject of that scarf, Nothing but 
love for poor Squitz would have induced her to 
spoil it. 

«Wall, I declare!” said Mrs. Primkins, ‘I 
never in all my born days saw young ones so full 
of mischief! | don’t sec how your ma can live with 
you. To think of your spoiling that nice scarf!” 

Nimpo's heart swelled, 

**T don’t think she feels it any great hardship,” 
she said; while Rush blurted out roughly: 

“ She likes us better ’n you do.” 

Mrs. Primkins smiled grimly, but she said : 

“Wall, everybody knows she was clear tuckered 
out with worry, and that’s why your pa took her 
away—to get a rest from you. But that’s nothing, 
Children don’t care if they do worry their mother 
into her coffin, so’s they have a good time.” 

This dreadful suggestion put a new thought into 


Nimpo’s head. She sat there very quietly, but she 
was busy thinking. 

“I suppose we are a trouble to mother,” she 
thought. ‘‘I wonder if we do get into mischief all 
the time, and I wonder if that’s why she was so 
tired always. I remember father said, when she 
thought she could n’t go, ‘Mary, you must go; you 
need the rest.’. And I wrote her such a complain- 
ing letter,” she thought, penitently. ‘I’m sure 
she'll worry if she thinks we’re having a horrid 
time here. 1’ write her another to-night.” 

Nimpo did not put even into thought a horrible 
possibility that made her shudder, suggested by 
Mrs. Primkins’ remarks—the possibility of really 
losing her mother. But she wrote to her mother 
that night, telling her about the kittens, and the 
accident, heroically saying not one word about 
how unhappy she was at Mrs. Primkins’, 


(To be continued.) 
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MISS FANSHAW’S TEA-PARTY, 


By E. B, 


“WHAT a beautiful snow-storm,” thought Milly, 
as she stood looking wistfully out of the window. 
She did so wish she was out! If she, too, were 
only a little street-sweeper! It was so hard to be 
kept carefully within doors,—so hard. She was 
silent for full ten minutes,—busy with her thoughts. 
At last, a happy one struck her, and she turned 
quickly to her mother, a pretty-faced young 
woman, who was deeply interested in re-trimming 
a last year’s bonnet, and who at this moment ex- 


claimed, triumphantly, “ Really, it will be as good 
as new.” 
Mother,” interrupted Milly. 
kewell?” 
_ Then I cannot skate?” 
'«* No,” deeply engrossed in the bonnet. 
“¢¢ Nor slide down hill?” 
* No, child, not in this snow-storm.” 
“But I caz put on my cloak, and new fur tippet, 
and gloves, and take‘an umbrella, and fill a basket 
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with goodies for Zoor Miss Fanshaw. Can't 1? 
For she is so Zoverty poor, you know.” 
Milly had one theught for Miss Fanshaw and 


two for herself. For, in reality, she thought her- 


self very hardly used to be kept indoors; while she’ 


deemed it rare fun to be “ poverty poor,” like Miss 
Fanshaw, in-her little playhouse room; 

Her mother smiled wisely,; and gave her per- 
mission to go. So Milly, like'the little woman she 
was, equipped herself for the walk. She then went 
into the store-room, and put into a willow basket a 
loaf of bread, a jar of ‘sweetmeats, and four red 
apples. After which preparation, she started forth 
‘with as happy a face as one could meet in a day’s 
wall; and the face was no happier than the little 
warm heart beating beneath the warm cloak. No 
wonder the snow was not cold to her ! 

“Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow!” the little 
heart kept chanting to itself, as she watched the 
star-like crystals alighting on her dress and gloves. 
Even the old board fence, with its clinging vines, 
shorn of their summer beauty, was draped in the 
beautiful snow. Oh, it came down so quietly and 
comfortably, as if it had a world of leisure, and a 
world of its wealth to bestow ! 

All too quickly, Milly was at Miss Fanshaw’s 
door. In answer to Milly’s ‘ rat-tat-tap” at the 
door, it creaked and wriggled and groaned a iittle, 
and then swung wide open; and there stood Miss 
Fanshaw, a little shriveled figure, the shoulders 
pinned tightly up in an antiquated baby-blanket, 
embroidered all around in ‘ herring-bone” and 
various other marvelous stitches. From under the 
shawl peeped two arms, clothed in the neatest 
“teg-o"-mutton” sleeves. On one finger was a 
—ring,—no, something just as dear to her, and 
it betokened a life-long engagement, too! It was 
an old brass thimble, worn full of holes, and as 
bright as gold itself. 

But I must not forget her face. A white face, 
with white hair, white eyebrows and eyelashes, and 
two deep-blue, bright, twinkling eyes, which seemed 
to say, “Ah me, what a dear, delightful, merry, 
busy world it is; and I’ve a young heart for it yet, 
if the wrinkles a7¢ in my face!” 

“Bless the child!” she cried, in her short, crisp 
way. ‘Did she come down in the snow?” And 
she drew Milly in, and took the long broom and 
swept her from head to foot. ‘‘ Now, my dear, 
I’ve swept the way to your mouth, I must have a 
kiss!” 

So, giving her one emphatic embrace, she whirled 
her along the hall of the tenement-house, into the 
least atom of a room,—not half as big as your play- 
room,—and perched her up in an old, rickety arm- 
chair, 

If anyone presumed to suggest that Miss Fan- 


shaw might be more comfortable in a larger room, 
she laughed within herself, exclaiming, ‘No, no, 
my dearies; you-see I have only to sit in the mid- 
dle of my room to-reach everything. There’s my 
Bible, and there's my bread-jar, and there’s my | 
work-basket, and there’s my cutting-board, and 
there’s the stove, with the teapot on it,—so 
handy!” And her hand pointed around the room 
as if it were a hand on a clock pointing to the 
hours, ‘‘ Besides, as for the wood, why I’m warm 
as toast with burning two sticks and a few kindlers 
aday, Then! can tidy up the room, bright as a 
basket o’ chips, in less than a wink o’ time,” 

Milly thought this housekeeping a wonderful 
affair, and Miss Fanshaw a sort of divinity. 

A happy thought struck Milly, as she sat perched 
in the arm-chair, and Miss Fanshaw flitted like a 
humming-bird about her. 

“Miss Fanshaw !” 

“Well, dear?” 

* Let ’s play tea!” 

Bless the child! 
shall.” 

And she buzzed over to a little cupboard, and -- 
brought out a tiny shining tea-kettle, and put it 
upon the tiny stove, over the tiny blaze. It began 
to sing and sing. She then whirled a little round 
table (resting on one leg with three carved claws) 
into the centre of the room. Over this she spread 
a strip of old white, home-made linen. Upon this 
she placed one plate with a dot of butter, another 
plate with a dot of cheese, and another with a dot 
of “sass.” Then she brought out a crusty piece of 
bread, two marvelous little china cups, and two 
ancient plates, figured with red. 

Then came Milly’s turn. She climbed down 
from her perch ; drew the basket from under her 
cloak, which she had declined removing; put the 
loaf on the table, then the jar, and then ranged the 
four red apples beside them. 

“Bless the child! bless the child!” cried little 
Miss Fanshaw, lifting her two hands and rolling up 
her two bright eyes. 

Then. she chattered and hummed like the tea- 
kettle, as she took Milly's wrappings and hung 
them on a peg, and filled up her teapot ; and they 


Play tea? Of course you 


. Sat down to the table. 


There-was a deep silence in the room,-—even the 
kettle forgot to sing; all silent but the old ticking 
clock. 

So, in the silence, Miss Fanshaw’s laughing eyes 
closed; and her fingers, pricked with scores of 
needles, were now crossed devoutly on her breast ; 
and her lips moved with the words; 

“ For our blessings, Lord make us truly thank- 
ful. Amen!” 

Milly’s eyes grew rounder and larger than ever. 
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When Miss Fanshaw lifted her sweet, bleached 
face, it was as light as if in-some way the Lord 
himself looked out of it. 

“ Miss Fanshaw !” 

‘What, dearie? Will you have a sip of tea?” 

“Do you always say it?” . 

“Why, to be sere 1 do,—(have a lump o’ sugar 
in ?}—only I usually say 7 and me. Now, you 
know, its we and zs.” > 

“Why do you say it? Our folks don’t.” 

“You see, Milly (have a bit of butter ?—there’s 
more on the shelf)—you see, I have so much to be 
thankful for. Bless your heart! Why, I keep 
singing within me all the time, I’m so thankful.” 

“What for, Miss Fanshay?” Milly had for- 
gotten to eat. 

“What for? Why, if it aint one thing, it is 
another. If it is n't the broken candles the grocer 
gives, it’s the liver from the Grimes’s in killing- 
time; and if it is n’t the liver, it’s the shirts to 
make for the Picksnifs; and if it isn’t the shirts, 
it’s the sitting in Miss Markham’s pew; and if it 
isn’t the pew, it’s the chips from the new barn 
a-building; and if it isn’t the chips (have a bit of 


cheese ?), why, the beautiful snow comes down for 
me to look at; and when I’m thinking of the door 
woman round the corner, who should come in but 
little Milly, as if she snowed out of the clouds. 
So now I shall have a feast to take to the poor 
hungering woman I was a-thinking of. Don’t you 
think I exghé to think of the giver, Milly?” 

Milly's face was full of wonder and awe. 

“1 say, Miss Fanshaw, don’t you ever say me 
any more. You just play I’m here, and you say 
(lifting her small hands), ‘Lord, make ws truly 
thankful.’” 

. A tear came in Miss Fanshaw’s eye. 

“Yes, dearie, it shall be ws after this, Any- 
ways, all that love the Lord ave ‘us.’ It's just like 
the ‘ring-around-a-rosy’ in the school play. We 
all have a hold of hands, and are ‘us,’—only the 
ring goes all around the big world.” 

Miss Fanshaw and her little guest finished their 
tea, and cleared away the dishes, and gathered up 
the fragments, that nothing might be wasted, then 
put them in the basket, and went forth, in the snow 
and the growing darkness, to carry blessings to 
the oor woman around the corner. 
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NIMPO’S 


TROUBLES. 


By OLive THORNE. 


CHAPTER X. 
NIMPO MAKES CAKE. 


THE lIong-expected Saturday came at last,—a 
perfect day,—and Nimpo, with her new dress, 
which Sarah had made in the latest style, without 
ruffle or tuck, went to the party. 

This party would be a very droll affair to you girls 
of to-day. The invited guests came at the sen- 
sible hour of two o’clock in the afternoon, so as to 
have a good long time to play before dark. There 
was no dancing,—that was considered, if not 
wicked, at least very frivolous. On the contrary, 
the girls sat around the room like so many sticks; 
for they all put on their stiff manners with their 
best dresses. After awhile Helen’s mother came 
in, and suggested that they should go into the 
yard and play something. In a few moments 
they were eagerly discussing what it should be. 

“Let’s play ‘Pom, pom, pell away!’ cried Nim- 
po, who delighted in lively games, 

“Oh, no !” said Anna, ‘we play that every day 
at school. Let’s play ‘ Crack the whip,’ and Helen 
shall be the leader.” 2 

“Blind Man’s Buff!” suggested another. And, 
after some talk, Blind Man’s Buff was decided 
upon, 7 

“Who'll be it?” asked Helen. 

Thereupon Anna began to count them off. 


“ Trey—Urey—Ickory—Ann— 
Phillisy—Phollisy—Nicholas—John— 
Quevor—Quavor— 
English—Navor— 
Stringalum—Strangalum—John—Buck.” 


The “Buck” fell to Helen, who had to blind, 
and the game c mmenced. 

After this came “ Dixie’s Land ” and ‘ Fox and 
Geese.” Then followed a sensible ‘‘tea” of bis- 
cuits and butter, cold tongue, fruit and sweetcakes, 
Finally, though it was not seven o’clock, all the 
girls went home. 

It was something of a trial to Rush to hear Nim- 
po’s description of the *‘ good things” eaten at the 


party, and it made him pronounce old Primkins to 
be meaner than ever. 

In fact, both Nimpo and Rush talked that even- 
ing about the wretchedness of the Primkins’ bill of 
fare till they both felt that they were very much 
abused in the matter of food. 

Gradually a great idea took form in Nimpo’s 
head, namely, to go to the old house and bake 
some cake, To be sure, she had never made any 
cake, but there was her mother's receipt book, and 
she knew she could follow directions. 

Rush was delighted, with the plan. So, one 
Morning, instead of going to school, they took 
Robbie and went down to the house. 

Nimpo walked slowly, with Robbie, while Rush 
ran on ahead to the store to get the key. 

“Now, Rush, you make a fire,” said Nimpo, as 
soon as they were in the house, ‘‘ while I hunt up 
the receipt book.” 

So Robbie brought in chips, and Rush brought 
in wood, and Nimpo went up stairs to look for the 
book. . 

‘‘What kind would you make?” she shouted 
down. stairs to Rush, who was blowing away at the 
fire, 

“Oh, any kind, so it’s good and rich,” called 
Rush, ‘‘ What kinds are there?” 

Nimpo came down and began to read. 

“Rich cakes,—of course, we want it rich; we 
have enough poor stuff at Mrs. Primkins’.” 

“Of course,” assented Rush. 

 €Qld Hartford Election Cake.’ That does n’t 
sound good, besides, it takes five pounds of flour, 
and brandy,” said Nimpo, running her eye over the 
receipt. 

*¢ Read the next,” said Rush. 

“Raised Loaf-Cake.’ That takes one pound 
of flour,—let me see. ‘Mrs. H’s Raised Wedding 
Cake.’ That takes yeast, and seven pounds of 
flour. ‘Fruit Cake or Black Cake.’ 

“Oh, make that!” interrupted Rush, ‘ That’s 
splendid; and we can have as much as we want. 
Mother never lets us have but a little bit of a 
piece.” 
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“Well,” said Nimpo, reading, ‘‘ this takes ‘one 
pound white sugar, three-quarters pound of butter, 
one pound ftour, sifted.’ That sounds easy.” She 
went on: “¢Twelve eggs, two pounds raisins, 
stoned ;’ but I guess they'll do without. I don’t 
care for the stones.” 

“Nor I,” said Rush. 

«<Two pounds citron,’—they ’ve got that at the 
store,—‘ quarter ounce of cinnamon, nutmegs and 
cloves,’—we ’ve got all those in the spice box,— 
“one wine-glass of wine, and one of brandy,’—we 
have n’t got those, and, you know, Cousin Will 
won't give us any.” 

“Won't cider do?” asked Rush. 
me some, may be.” 

“TJ guess so, Well, I’ll make that. Let me see 
what I want. You must go down to the’store and 

' get—a dozen eggs,—we ’ve got raisins in the store- 
room,—cider and butter and citron. If Cousin Will 
asks you what you want it for, tell him I’m making 
cake.” 

“Well,” said Rush, “eggs, cider, butter, and 
citron. Robbie, do you want to go, too?” 

Robbie did. So they went off, and Nimpo pro- 
ceeded to collect her materials. 

First she brought out the scales, and then the 
earthen dish that her mother made cake in, Then 
she weighed the flour and the raisins. Then she 
brought out the spice-box, but she could n’t weigh 
a quarter of an ounce, so she had to guess at that. 

As soon as Rush came in with the things she be- 
gan to mix them, carefully following the book. 

“Rub the butter and sugar together,” she read. 
So she iveighed the butter and sugar, put them in 
the dish, and took the wooden spoon her .mother 
used for cake. “They would n’t mix very well. 
She could n’t make it look like her mother’s cake. 
But after working till her arms ached, she thought 
it would “do,” so she proceeded to put in the rest. 

‘Eggs come next. I must break them and sep- 
arate the whites and yolks.” So she took up one 
and broke it. She broke it too much, in fact, for 
the yolk ran out, and she could n’t separate it 
from the white. 

“¢T don’t care,” she said. ‘I don’t believe it Il 
make any difference, anyway; they all go in just 
the same.” 

So, feeling sure that she had exploded at least 
one humbug in cake-making, she broke all the 
eggs into a dish, and began beating them. Soon 
her shoulder began to ache; then she declared she 
“did n’t believe it mattered if it would n’t stand up 
as mother made it,”—and in went the eggs with the 
butter and sugar. 

“Then add part of the flour,” said the receipt, 
So she put in a few handfuls. 


“He'll give 


“¢ The spice, the whites of the eggs,’—those are. 


in already,” said Nimpo,—‘ the remainder of the 
flour, and the wine and brandy.’.” 

Nimpo threw in the rest of the flour, and a tum- 
Dlerful of cider,—she had no wine-glass,—and stir- 
red all up together. 

“The book says, ‘first pour in the pans, and 
then add the raisins and citron and currants.’ Oh, 
I forgot the currants,” said Nimpo; “I guess I 
won't put them in.” 

“Oh; yes, do!” said Rush, ‘1 ’ll get them.” 

“Well, they ’re in a glass jar on the second shelf 
in the store-room,” said she, ‘and be careful you 
don’t let it fail.” 

Rush soon had the jar. 

“*How many do you want?” he asked, 

“Two pounds,” said Nimpo. ‘‘And—oh! 
they ’ve got to be ‘ carefully cleaned?” =. 

‘How do they clean ’em? Do you know?” 

- *¥es; I’ve seen Sarah—wash them.” 

So Rush weighed out the currants, and put them 
into a pan to wash,—eating all the time,—while 
Nimpo sliced the citron,~eating, too,—and got 
the two square cake-pans to bake it in. 

* The book says, ‘line the pan with paper,’ but 
Tsha’ n’t do that; I don’tsee any use in it. Rush, 
don’t eat up ail those currants !” 

**No, I won't,” said-Rush, béginning now to 
wash them, 

Ina few minutes he announced them all ready, 
and brought the pan to Nimpo, who quickly stirred 
them in, 

They were very wet, and they made the cake 
jook odd and sticky. But Nimpo was getting tired 
now, so she poured it into the two pans and hurried 
it into the oven. 

«Get some more wood, Rush,” she said. 

**Give me the pan to scrape,” cried Rush. 

“I'll give you part, and Robbie must have 
part,” she answered. ‘ But, Rush,” she cried, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ that cake must bake four hours !” 

“Oh, my! What for?” asked Rush. 

“T don't know. The book says so; but I know 
mother don’t bake cake so long as that. I don't 
believe the old book is right.” 

**Nor I,” said Rush. ‘ We can tell when it’s 
done; can’t we?” 

*T guess 1 can,” said Nimpo. ‘Now, let’s 
make up a good fire to bake it, and go out and get 
cool ;. it ’s dreadfully hot in here.” 

Just then, Rush heard Johnny Stevens whistling 
for him outside. So, opening the front door, he 
invited him in, and they all ran out in the yard to 
play. 

They chased each other about for awhile, then 
played ‘‘hide and seek” in the barn, and, at last, 
when they were enjoying themselves ‘taking 
turns” on the swing, Nimpo suddenly exclaimed: 
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‘Oh, I wonder if the cake is done.” is 

Thereupon she and Robbie and Johnny Stevens 
ran in to see; Rush was in the swing, “letting the 
old cat die.” 

If the cake wasn’t done, the fire was. So they 
made up another fire, and looked at the cake. It 
looked brown enough outside, but when Nimpo 
yanabroom splint into it—as she had seen her 
mother do—she saw that something was wrong. 

“No, it isn’t done inside,” said she, “ though 
I’m sure it is outside.” 

Well, they went off to play again. Soon, Johnny 


All this had taken some hours, and now it was 
time to go back to Mrs, Primkins’, 

**What shall we do with the dishes?” asked 
Rush, * 

“Oh, we'll leave them to-night. 
to wash dishes; besides, I hate it. 
them when she comes.” 

So, after brushing the flour from their clothes as 
best they could, they carefully wrapped their pre- 
cious cake in a napkin, and returned to Mrs, Prim- 
kins’, Nimpo stealing softly up stairs with the cake 
under her apron. 


I'm too tired 
Sarah 'Il wash 








NIMPO SAW THAT SOMETHING WAS WRONG. 


Stevens, remembering an errand he had to do, ran 
home, and the next time they went into the house 
they concluded that the cake was done. It did n’t 
stick much to the broom splint, and certainly the 
outside was a great deal too brown. 

Nimpo took the loaves:out, and in trying to shake 
them free from the pans, one of them broke in two. 

“Never mind, we can eat this one now,” said 
Nimpo, ‘and keep the other to take back with 
us,” 

Tt didn’t look exactly like mother’s black cake, 
nor did it taste quite right. But then it was very 
rich, Nimpo said, “and, anyway, it was good.” 

So they ate as much as they liked, though Rob- 
bie, wise little fellow, would not take but one taste. 

They interspersed the entertainment with raisins 
and currants that they had left on the table. 


She reached the room safely, and locked the de- 
licious loaf in her trunk, ready for another feast. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RUSH MAKES HIS WILL. 





NEITHER of the children wanted any tea, and 
Mrs. Primkins was not particularly surprised, for 
they had a way of going to the store and eating so 
much trash that they didn’t care for bread and 
milk. 

They played with the kittens awhile, and then 
went to bed. 

About eleven o'clock, when everything had long 
been still in the house, Nimpo was wakened from 
a horrid dream by hearing Rush call her. She got 
up and went to his door. 
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‘“What do you want, Rush?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

“©Qh, come in here,” he cried. ‘I’m awful 
sick, Nimpo. I know I’m going to die. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! can’t you do something for ne?” 
And he doubled up and groaned and cried again. 

«« Where is the pain?” asked Nimpo, half scared 
out of her wits, as she added, desperately, ‘I don’t 
know what to give you, and I haven’t got any- 
thing if I did.” 

Here Rush groaned and cried afresh, and Nimpo 
sat down on the foot of the bed, and cried with 
him. 

She was afraid to go after the doctor, and neither 
of them for a moment thought of going to Mrs. 
Primkins. They regarded her only in the light of 
an enemy, and that she could have common sym- 
pathy with their sufferings never occurred to the 
two miserable children. 

Between the attacks of pain, Rush was perfectly 
easy, and I suspect he rather enjoyed—in his easy 
times—being: the hero of the hour, though in a 
mournful sort of a way. 

“<Nimpo,” he said at last, “I want to give away 
my things before I die. What would you give to 
mother?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Nimpo, solemnly. 

“Oh, I know; I'll give her my pretty box, that 
I got last Christmas; I know she ’Il like it. And 
Robbie can have my sled,—you know how he used 
to like it.” 

“Yes,” sobbed Nimpo. Just then the pain came 
on again, and poor Rush writhed and twisted and 
groaned till it was over. ° 

“© You may have my books, Nimpo,” he moaned, 
when he felt better again, “and, oh! I wish you’d 
give my bow and arrows to Johnny Stevens—he 
always wanted a bow; they’re intheshed. And— 
and—my knife——” 

But his knife was too precious to part with, even 
on his death-bed, so he added: 

“Well, I won't give away my knife yet.” 

After that, his sufferings engrossed him until, at 
last, he fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. Then 
Nimpo, with a throbbing head, crept off softly to 
her own bed, where she lay tossing, in a high fever, 
until daylight, 

Perhaps they would never have known what was 
the matter that night, but for the repugnance they 
both felt for the remaining fruit-cake. Nimpo took 
it out the next day, but Rush said it made him sick 
to look at it, and she could n’t touch a morsel her- 
self, So she broke it into little bits and threw it 
out of the window; and I hope the birds knew 
enough to let it alone. 

The next day Rush was not able to go to school, 
.so he went down to the store and dozed on Cousin 





Will's bed, in the back room. For the present, 
however, he gave up all thought of dying, but 
spoke pathetically to Cousin Will of hiS narrow es- 
cape, 

That young gentleman suspected what was the 
matter, and made a good deal of fun of him, and 
had a good laugh at Nimpo’s cake, 

‘*T guess mother was right, after all,” said Nim- 
po. ‘She never would let us eat much of that 
rich cake,” 

That morning, also, Nimpo’s conscience began 
to trouble her about the dishes she had left. So, 
after school, she took Robbie down to the house, 
and proceeded té “put the kitchen to rights,” as 
she called it, z 

It was so warm she thought she would n’t make a 
fire, as she could just as well wash the dishes in cold 
water; but the poor child found this no easy thing 
todo. Robbie almost cried to see his dear Nimpo 
in so much trouble, and at last when it was over, 
and Nimpo sat down to rest, he climbed into her 
lap, and, by way of comforting her, begged her to 
tell him a story. 

So she told him about the naughty little boy who 
saw a nest full of dear little eggs high up in 2 tree, 
and how the naughty boy waited and waited for a 
chance to go dnd steal the eggs; and how at 


last he climbed the tree and was just going to get 
the eggs, when, ‘Oh, my! the eggs had all 
hatched, and a great, horrible, ugly little bird 
caught right hold of his ear!” 

Robbie drew a long breath at this, and then said, 
“Tell me another.” 
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“Well, what shall it be?” she asked, 

“Tell me the story "bout the Tiny Pigs,” said 
Robbie, eagerly. 

So Nimpo began 


THE STORY OF THE TINY Pics. 


“Once upon a time, there was a mamma pig, 
and she had three little tiny pigs. And it was hard 
work to get along, for they lived in the woods, and 
had nothing to eat except what they could get 
themselves. So the mamma pig told the tiny pigs 
that they must go away and make houses for them~ 
selves. So they all started off, and the oldest one 
went to the North, and n-e-v-e-r came back; and 
the middie one went off to the South, and n-e-v-e-r 
came back; but the little, tiny bit of a baby pig 
said, ‘I will live by my mamma,’” 

«So would I!” interrupted Robbie. 

"Yes, so you would,” said Nimpo. ‘ Well, this 
little pig went off to where a man was making 
bricks, and he said, ‘ Man, will you please give me 
some bricks to build me a house?’—for this tiny 
pig was very polite. Well, the man gave him some 
bricks, and the little pig built himself a nice, strong 
house. 

“He had n't lived there very long, when there 
came along a great grey wolf. Now, the wolf was 
y-e-r-y hungry, and he wanted a little pig for his 
breakfast. So he knocked at the door. 

““*Who’s there?’ squeaked the tiny pig. 

“ “It’s I! said the wolf, in a deep, growly voice. 

«What do you want?’ said the tiny pig. 

“*T want to come in,’ said the wolf. 

“Well, you can’t come in,’ said the tiny pig; 
for his mother had taught him to be very careful, 
and never let anybody into his house. 

“But the wolf was angry, so he roared out: 

“¢ Then I'll huff, and I'll puff, and I'll, b4 l-o-w 
your house down !? 

“«* Huff away, puff away; you can’t blow this 
house down,’ said the tiny pig. 

“So he huffed and he puffed, and he puffed and 
he huffed, but he could n’t blow the house down, 
because it was made of bricks, But he wasa sly 
old wolf, and he wasn’t discouraged a bit. He 
softened his roar to as gentle a growl as he could, 
and he said: 

“* Piggy, do you like turnips?’ 

“Oh, my! I guess I do,’ said piggy. 

«Well, Farmer Green has got a whole field of 
turnips, and I ‘ll come over to-morrow morning, at 
six o’clock, and well go over and get some.’ 

“«< Well,’ said piggy, ‘allright.’ And the wolf 
went home to his den, 

“The next morning, at six o'clock, he came 
again, and knocked at piggy’s door, 

‘¢*Who’s there ?’ asked piggy. 


**<Tt's IT!’ answered the wolf, in his softest 
growl, ‘I’m come to take you over to get the 
turnips.’ 

““*Qh!? said the wise little piggy. ‘I went 
over at five o'clock, and ate as many as I could 
stuff,’ 

*‘ Then the wolf gave a great growl; he could n’t 
help it, because he was hungry, you know. But, 
in a minute he thought of another plan. 

“<* Piggy,’ said he, ‘do you like pears?’ 

“*Oh, my! I guess I do!’ said piggy. 

<©€ Weill,’ said the wolf, ‘to-morrow, at five 
o'clock, I*ll come and take you over to Farmer 
Brown’s orchard, where there’s a lovely tree of 
pears,” 

«Well, all right,’ said piggy. 

“Now, the piggy thought he’d be smart, so he 
went over at four o'clock ; but others could be cun- 
ning as well as he, and he had hardly got to the 
orchard before he saw the grey wolf coming along. 
Piggy hurried to climb into a pear-tree, and when 
the wolf got there he was eating pears. 

© Are they nice, piggy?’ said the wolf, looking 
up wistfully,—not at the pears, but at the pig; for 
a wolf can’t climb a tree, you know.” 

“No more can a piggy,” said Robbie. 

“No,” answered Nimpo, “ only in story-hooks. 

“Qh, I guess they are!’ said piggy. ‘ Shalid 
throw you one?’ 

Yes,’ said the wolf,—just to pretend, you 
know, for he could n’t bear pears, 

‘So piggy threw down a pear, and the wolf ran 
and got it. And then he threw another, farther 
off, and the wolf ran after it. And the next onehe 
threw just as far as he could; and while the wolf 
was gone after it, piggy jumped down, sprang into 
an empty barrel that stood there, and began to roll ” 
down the hill. 

** When the wolf started to come back, he saw 
this barrel rolling down towards him, and he was 
awfully scared; and he turned and ran away, as 
fast as he could, off to his den. So piggy got safe 
home. 

“ By-'n'-by, the wolf came along again, and 
knocked at the door. 

‘©* Who's there?’ asked the tiny pig. 

“<¢Why, piggy! how did you get home ?? asked 
the wolf. ‘I got an awful fright; a barrel came 
rolling right at me, and I knew it was some trap of 
those awful men,—so I ran home.’ 

«Why, that was me !’ suid the tiny pig, laugh- 
ing. ‘I was in that barrel.’ 

“ Then the wolf gave an awful roar, to think he 
had been so foolish; and he said, in a dreadful 
voice : 

“Now, piggy, you sé let me in.’ 

“ «But I sha’ n’t let you in,’ said piggy. 
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“©¢Then I’! come down the chimney,’ said the 
wolf, 

*€ So he began to climb up on the house, 

‘© But piggy pulled his feather bed up to the’ fire- 
place, and set it on fire. The wolf got on the 
chimney, and began to come down, But the hor- 
rible smoke and smell of the burning feathers 
choked him and smothered him, and he fell right 


down into the fire, and never troubled the tiny pig 
any more.” 

Ohe!” said Robbie, with a sigh of intense 
satisfaction. ‘' Now let’s go home.” 

“Home!” echoed Nimpo, scornfully, as she 
hastened to put on Robbie’s hat. ‘ Well, it’s all 
the home we have now, I suppose, so we might as 
well go.” 


{Yo be continued.) 
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SLIPPERKIN’S FAMILY. 


By Ciara G, DOLLIVER. 


MrS. SLIPPERKIN is eight years old; just eight, 
too, although, when she is asked, she takes pains 
to say that she will be nine her next birthday. It 
.is a harmless delusion of Mrs. Slipperkin’s, that 
such a statement makes her seem considerably 
older, while it has the advantage of being strictly 
true. 

Mr. Stipperkin is said to be traveling in Europe, 
and his wife sometimes receives small letters, 
bearing a foreign post-mark, which she says are 
from her husband. But, on examining these let- 
ters closely, we are of the opinion that the only part 
which has seen the post-office is the stamp; and 
we have frequently remarked to Mrs. Slipperkin 
that her husband writes a hand resembling her own, 
ina most surprising degree; we think, but do 
not say, that the letters are /a/, and the t’s and i’s 
neglected, 

She lives with her dear friend,—her sister, in fact, 
though she does not usually call her so,—Mrs, Cop- 
pertip, in our attic. 

This latter lady is six,—I beg her pardon, will be 
seven her next birthday,—and she also has a hus- 
band traveling in foreign lands. Mr. Coppertip, 
however, does not attend to his family as he should, 
for his wife has received but one letter from him, 
and that was written on a piece of an old writing- 
hook, in a hand strongly resembling Mrs. Slipper- 
kin’s and wof written in her best style. 

Mrs. Coppertip is one of the gentlest of human 
beings, She has little, soft hands, which are often 
cool and kind on aching heads; she has gentle 
brown eyes, and soft brown hair, very nice to brush, 
and very easy to care for. I believe she loves 
everybudy, and I am quite sure that everybody 
loves her, because I know they cannot help it. 

Mrs, Slipperkin’s eyes are likewise brown, but 
they have more snap in them than Mrs. Coppertip’s. 
Her hair, too, is brown, and very pretty, being full 
of snarly curls, which she loves, but which are quite 
dreadful to brush, I know she does n't love every- 
body, for she gaes to school, and I have heard her 
say that she “hates” Laura Brown, and “despises” 
Amelia Lake, and ‘ can’t endure” somebody else; 
and so we judge from this that Laura and Amelia 
and somebody else, do not love Mrs. Slipperkin, 
either. 

Mrs, Coppertip has three children, all of whom 
have been extremely unfortunate. 

One has lost an arm, another both legs, and the 
youngest, shocking to say, once lost her head, 


which was afterwards found, and is now very in- 
securely fastened on with white wax. 

In spite of their misfortunes, they are very still 
and well-behaved, and their mother loves them 
dearly. She does not believe in dressing them too 
finely ; she does not think it is good for children to 
be so much interested in fashion; and then, be- 
sides,—this is between ourselves,—she is not much 
of a sewer, and really finds it impossible to put 
many stitches in their dresses; so they are made of 
calico, and all the embroidery is done with the 
scissors. 

When her youngest child, Evelina, was baptized, 
she attempted a little more, and actually hemmed 
the skirt of her dress all around; but every stitch 
was marked by a drop of blood, where the cruel, 
sharp necdle pricked the patient little finger, and I 
counted three great big stains on it, caused by the 
fall of three great big tears. . 

The Slipperkin children, on the contrary, are al- 
ways decked out in the finest of clothes. 

I cannot positively state that Mrs. Slipperkin is 
fond of sewing, for we have to quote the old saying, 
* A stitch in time, saves nine,” a great many times 
in the course of a year, But, though she can en- 
dure rents in her own dresses with perfect calmness, 
yet she must dress her children well, or be wretched, 

If the sewing will not bear inspection, I can affirm 
positively that the long stitches are all on the under 
side, 

She says, with great pride, ‘‘ My children haven't 
got one calico dress to their names,—so !” 

“‘How many children have you, Mrs. Slipper- 
kin?” said a particular friend of hers to her one 
day. 

“Three, and a baby,” was the answer; but why 
the baby, poor innocent! is not called a child, I 
have been unable to discover. 

The only difference I can perceive between it 
and the remainder of the family, is that it wears 
long clothes; and, as it has lost both legs, I always 
supposed that long clothes were a necessity. 

Mrs. Slipperkin has a brother, Joe, a big boy, 
who wears cowhide boots, which make a perfectly 
fearful noise; and he has no conception of the sort 
of thing a headache is, never having had one him- 
self, 

The two ladies wanted Joe to take the house 
next to them in the attic, adopt a family, which 
they offered to give him “for nothing,” and cali 
himself Mr. St. Clair, whose wife had recently died. 
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But Joe said it was ‘girls’ play,” and he would n’t 
try it after the first day. Then he took the plaster- 
of-Paris children, poor infants! and fed them to his 
chickens, 

Some of the boys heard of his new name, and he 
was greeted with a perfect yell the next morning, 
when he went into the school-yard. At first he did 





MRS. SLIFPERKIN, 


not know what they were saying, but when he 
realized that they were calling him Mr, St. Clair, 
he laid about him with his fists to the right and 
left, though without any signal success. He re- 
ceived seven notes that day, addressed, in large 
crooked, boys’ letters, “‘ Mr. Joe St. Clair,” and the 
next day the number increased to twelve; and then 
having stood it as long as he could, Joe thought it 
quite time that something was done. 

So, during the geography class, he printed on a 
piece of paper the word ATTENTION ! in the largest 
letters he.could make, not at all sparing the ink. 

Then, at recess-time, when there was a little lull 
in tag-playing, he mounted a high bench, and 
pinned this paper across his breast. 

At first there was lots of laughing, and consider- 
able hooting of Mr. St. Claix, but as Joe did not 
move, the boys stopped and listened to what he 
had to say. His address was not long, neither was 
it marked by any flowers of speech, but it was de- 
livered in an easy manner, and was very decisive. 

* See here, fellers,” he said, you’ve been a- 
sending a whole pack of notes to me, and a-holler- 
ing Mr. St. Clair, and all that. Now, I wont doa 
mean thing without first warning; but, after this 
recess, I il put every note I get with that on it, on 
the teacher’s desk, and you ll get a lickin’ for writ- 
ing notes in school. And every feller that hollers 
after me is a coward, if he wont haul off his jacket, 
and fight me. Ill fight every one of you,—one 
feller at a time,—and lick you, too; you bet.” 

Upon that, Joe descended from the rostrum, and 
was no longer troubled. 


One day Mrs. Slipperkin came bounding home 
from school, in the very best of spirits. She threw 
her books on a chair, and her shawl on the floor, 
and her hat on top of it, and cut a pigeon-wing 
right then and ‘there, at the imminent risk of her 
hat-crown. : 

“Rose, Rose!” said her mother. 

*O, you, Mrs. Slipperkin!” moaned the aunt, 
who has the headache. 

« What is it, Wosey?” said Mrs. Coppertip, who 
does n’t go to school. “If she did, she’d speak 
plain,” as Mrs. Slipperkin says. 

“Rose” stopped after awhile; not from any par- 
ticular consideration for anybody, but because she 
was entirely out of breath. 

“You know Flora?” she asked. | 

“No, I don’t!” said Mrs. Coppertip. 

“ Have n’t the pleasure,” moaned the aunt with 
the headache, 

“Flora who?” said Joe. 
horse?” 

Race-horse !” said Mrs. Slipperkin, indignant- 
ly, “I do think!” 

“Do, by all means,” said the exasperating Joe. 
‘*€ Who is she, anyhow?” = 

“You know that new girl, who sits front of me, 
with those pretty curls.” 

Yes,” said Joc. 

“© Well, that’s the one; her name is Flora Lane, 
and she’s got two dolls, and a blue silk dress, and 
she's coming to see me Saturday afternoon,—her 
mother says she can,—and she’s going to wear her 
blue silk dress,-and bring her dolls; and she’s 


The great race- 
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MRS, COPPERTIP. 


awful pretty, Is n’t she, Joe? Andshe’s my most 
particular friend; and, O, ma! can’t we have some 
lemonade and cookies?” 

All this was in one breath. 

“‘ Whew !" said Joe, “ can’t girls talk, though?" 
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“Dear, dear; hear that child,” said the ‘aunt 
with the headache; ‘“ how she runs on, to be sure.” 

Can we, ma?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” said the mother. 

«7s n't she pretty, though, Joe?” 

Ho, huh!” said Joe. “ Pretty ! her curls look 
like molasses candy.” 

“She’s my most particular friend,” said Mrs, 
Slipperkin, drawing herself up with dignity. 

«Well, aint molasses candy nice?” said Joe. 

“Ide,” said the offended lady, “ you zzust make 
your children some new silk dresses, I’m going 
to make each of mine a brand new dress for the oc- 
casion.” 

“0, dear!” said Mrs. Coppertip (thinking of her 
pricked fingers), with dismay in her voice, “I 
really don’t see how I can.” 

‘Mall help you; wont you, ma? And aunty, 
too; wont you, aunty, now?” 

Mrs. Coppertip, who would never have asked, 
looked with soft, appealing eyes, and so both “*ma” 
and “aunty” said “ yes,” instantly, 

Saturday came at last; as all days do come, no 
matter how long the time seems; Flora came, too, 
in her blue silk dress, and an enormous sash tied 
in a bow, so excruciatingly fashionable and im- 
mense, that Rose and Ida winked their eyes hard, 
and tried not to look astonished. She brought her 
doll,-—nearly as big as herself,—and also arrayed 
in the height of fashion. 

“T thought you had two little china ones, like 
ours,” said Mrs. Slipperkin, in a subdued voice. 

“O, I don’t make any account of hose,” said 
Flora, in an extremely “ grand” way, “but I put 
them in my pocket.” So she pulled them out, and 
Mrs. Slipperkin was rejoiced to see that they did 
not Jook half so pretty as Tda’s, to say nothing of 
her own, 

“What are their names?” she asked, 

“Miranda and Eloisa.” 

“Mine are named Lillie, Minnie, Nellie and 
Carrie,” said Mrs, Slipperkin, ‘‘and Ide’s are 
named Dora, Belle, and Evelina. Ide, she ’s Mrs. 
Coppertip, and I’m Mrs, Slipperkin; now, what’ll 
you be?” 

“Tll be Madame Labelle,” said Flora; ‘my 
mother knows a lady named that, and I think it 's 
pretty; don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Rose. ‘ Now, Iet’s take our lem- 
onade and cookies down by the brook, and have a 
pic-nic; I know where there’s a real nice, mossy 
place,” 

But the mother would not consent to the Jemon- 


ade being taken where there were silk dresses, so_ 


they drank it all up before they went, and carried 
only the cookies. Flora put her big doll to sleep 
in a corner of the sofa, 


They were right in the midst of a splendid time, 
—the children were dancing a quadrille on the 
moss, and the three mothers were playing jacks 
on Mrs. Coppertip’s shawl,—when they heard Joe 
calling to them. 

“* What do you want?” screamed Mrs. Slipper- 
kin. 

“ Come and look at my ship,” called back Joe; 
she’s sailing beautiful!” 

“Tow her up here!” called Mrs. Slipperkin, 
which Joe accordingly did. 

“ There! is n’t she lovely?” he said. “ Whater 
yer doing?” 

* Our children are having a pic-nic,” said Mad- 
ame Labelle, smoothing down her silk dress. 

“Well, give ’em a sailing-trip,” said Joe. 
“Bring yours along, Ide.” 

‘Oh, no!” said the cautious Mrs. Coppertip, 
who had her doubts as to the seaworthiness of Joe’s 
craft, “I’m welly ’bliged, I’m sure; but my 
children are always sea-sick on the water.” 

[She had heard Ze mamma say something like 
this.] 

“Mine are not!” cried the adventurous Rose, 
‘Cand if they are, they will have to learn better. 

*€Come, Lillie and Minnie and Nellie, you can 
go, anyway; I don’t know but what the baby is 
too young to be trusted out of my sight. 

* Madame Labelle, wont you let your little dar- 
lings go, too?” 

‘Oh, certainly!” said that lady, catching her 
dittle darlings up by the heads, “ if there ’s room.” 

*€ Well, there isn’t!” said Joe. ‘* You let yours 
wait until these come back.” 

The ship—‘ Alexander the Great”—swung out 
into. the stream beautifully. Rose clapped her 
hands, and cried, ‘‘Oh, Ide, let yours go when 
these come back.” Then she called out, ‘ Don’t 
catch more cold, Nellie, dear,” when,—they could 
never tell whether it was a twig, ora bug, or the 
string, or what, but over went ‘Alexander the 
Great,” soaking her sails, and sending Minnie and 
Lillie and Nellie, in their new dresses, to the bottom. 

Mrs. Slipperkin gave one cry, half rage and half 
despair, and flying at Joe, pulled his hair with all 
her might. 

‘You did it on purpose, you horrid boy, you 
know you did,” she cried. 

“Oh, Wosey!” said Mrs. Coppertip, with tears 
in her voice, ‘I'll div you one of mine.” 

“ And I'll give you both of mine,” said Madame 
Labelle, who had been laughing, and now tried to 
look sorry. 

*Q, let go, do!” cried Joe, ‘I did n’t mean to, 
Rosy; on my word, I did n’t.” 
You did!” sobbed Rose. 

children !” 


“Oh, my precious 
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“ Let’s drag the water,” said Madame Labelle, 
with difficulty suppressing another laugh. 

“No use,” said Mrs. Slipperkin; ‘it's all deep 
mud.” 

Joe picked up his ship, Mrs. Coppertip the re- 
mainder of the cookies, while Mrs. Shipperkin 
clasped her sole remaining darling to her heart, 
and they wended their way homeward, 

Madame Labelle soon took her departure, leav- 
ing Miranda and Eloisa to console the bereaved 


mather’s heart, Mrs. Coppertip also insisting on 
giving up her beloved Dora as a comforter. 

The next day, Mrs. Slipperkin ‘‘ played” that 
the water had been dragged, and the bodies re- 
covered, and had a grand funeral under the peach- 
tree. Penitent Joe contributed a wooden monu- 
ment, on which were engraved—that is, cut with a 
penknife—the names: ‘ NELLIE,” ‘ MINNIE,” 
“LILLIE ;” and this now marks the last resting. 
place of Mrs. Slipperkin’s lamented family. 
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NIMPO’S TROUBLES, 


By OLIVE THORNE, 


CHAPTER XII, 
KEEPING HOUSE. 


SINCE the day when Mrs. Primkins said that 
Mrs. Rievor .was clean tuckered out, Nimpo had 
taken care to write cheerful letters to her mother; 
but she was really very unhappy at her boarding- 
house, 

She had no more violent outbursts, for she had a 
little better contro! of her temper. But in spite of 
her efforts to endure it quietly, she was so homesick 
that she began to think anything would be better 
than staying there; so she proposed to Rush that 
they should go home and keep house by them- 
selves, 

To be sure, she had not forgotten the unlucky 
cake business; but she knew of one or two plain 
things that she could cook, and then they could 
live on crackers and raisins, arid such things, from. 
the store, where, you must know, they sold not 
only dry goods and crockery, but groceries, hard- 
ware, boots and shoes, and, in fact, nearly every- 
thing needed in a house. 

Rush, of course, was delighted with the plan. 
So, for several days, he and Nimpo, with Cousin 
Will’s consent, helped themselves to crackers and 
cheese, and other things, and coaxed from the two 
clerks such delicacies as candy, raisins, nuts, and 
lemons. 

Everything they could get they carefully took to 
the house, without eating a bit, and so by Friday 
night they thought they had enough to begin 
housekeeping. 

On Saturday morning, after breakfast, without 
saying a word to Mrs. Primkins,.they all went 
down to the house to stay. 

First they built a fire in the kitchen, not because 
they needed a fire, but somehow a fire in the 
kitchen seemed a necessary part of housekeeping. 

Nimpo, feeling the housekeeping fever stirring 
within her, tied a veil on her head, and gave the 
house a most energetic sweeping. By the time she 
had swept the dirt out on the back piazza, ready to 
take up (or sweep over the edge, more likely), she 
was quite tired, 

So she ransacked the book-case, and found a 
book which she had not read since she went to Mrs. 
Primkins’, It was ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,”"—a 
very delightful book, she thought, as she threw her- 
self on the Jounge and began to read. 

Her housekeeping fever evaporated, and she read 


and read, letting the dust settle all over everything 
in the house, and leaving the furniture in con- 
fusion. 

Meanwhile, Robbie amused himself about the 
house, and Rush played in the yard with Johnny 
Stevens, who never knew how nearly he came to 
owning that coveted bow and arrows, 

By and by, he came in, 

“Nimpo, are n’t we going to have dinner? 
Johnny ’s gone home to his.” 

Well, I spose so," said Nimpo, reluctantly lay- 
ing down her book, where the hero was in a des- 
perate situation,—as book heroes always are, you 
know; and down stairs they all went. 

“Let’s eat it right here,” said Rush, going into 
the pantry where the precious stores were kept. 

“Oh, no!” said Nimpo. ‘* Let's set the table 
nice; it’ll seem so much more like home.” 

Well,” said Rush, ‘ where’s the table-cloth? 
Tl! help.” 

‘(Tn that drawer,” said Nimpo, from the dining- 
room where she was drawing out the table. 

The dishes were soon on with three such active 
workers, for Robbie brought the knives and the 
napkins. But now a difficulty arose,—the forks 
and spoons were all locked up in the safe at the 
store, 

“Never mind,” said Rush; ‘we can use the 
kitchen ones. They ’re as good as Mrs, Primkins’, 
any day.” 

“ We can go without,” said Nimpo, who could n’t 
bear to have anything like Mrs. Primkins; ‘and 
besides, we don’t need them.” 

It was a droll meal that they sat down to at last, 
for Nimpo insisted upon having everything served 
in style. 

At the head of the table, by her plate, she had 
a pitcher of milk (brought from the next neighbor) 
and a dish of candy, also one of raisins. The 
candy was sticks, cut into small pieces,—‘ to look 
like more,” Nimpo said. 

Before Rush was a large plate of crackers, and a 
glass of radishes—suspiciously large—out of the 
garden. Scattered about were plates of cheese, 
butter, dried beef, and so on, which completed this 
odd meal, 

They ate a few crackers, as a matter of duty, and 
then attacked the candy and raisins. 

After dinner, Nimpo hurriedly put on an apron 
and cleared up the kitchen, while Rush and Rob- 
bie played in the barn on the hay. 
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“Thaddeus of Warsaw” contented Nimpo for 
another hour, and then a thorough and exhaustive 
rummaging of. boxes, drawers, and shelves, with 
the zest of a long absence, occupied her till tea- 
time. 

That was rather a duil meal. The candy and 
raisins being gone, it consisted of crackers and milk 
and dried beef, % 

By the time that the children went up into the 
parlor it began to be dark, and somehow a dread- 
ful loneliness seemed to settle over the rooms. 
It was unpleasant to think that there was nobody 
in the house but themselves. Then Nimpo re- 
membered that she had left all the windows open 
in her sweeping of the morning. : 

She asked the boys to go up with her to shut 
them. Not that she was afraid !—of course not— 
but it seemed more cheerful to keep together. 

Accordingly, they ali went up stairs and closed 
the windows, and then they went down stairs and 
did the same in the basement, locking every door. 

“Where ‘ll we sleep to-night?” asked Rush, 
when they were all back in the parlor again, with 
alight; in our own rooms?” 

“No,” said Nimpo: ‘“ Robbie and I will sleep 
in mother’s bed, and you can sleep on the lounge 

in the sitting-room.” 

“T think J might sleep with Robbie in mother’s 
room. You're the oldest, and you ought to sleep 
on the lounge.” 

“No, L have to sleep with Robbie,” said Nimpo, 
with dignity; “besides, you ’re a boy, and you 
ought to protect us.” 

What protection there was in sleeping on the 
lounge, Nimpo didn’t say; but Rush accepted the 
compliment to his boyhood, and made no more 
objections to the lounge. 

“‘ Nimpo,” he said presently, ‘let ’s tell stories.” 

So they told stories till they were tired. 

“7 wonder what old Primkins ‘ll say when we 
don’t come home,” said Rush. 

* Oh, she ‘ll say ‘them children are up to some 
mischief again, Ill be bound,’” said Nimpo, bit- 
terly. ‘Wont it be nice when the folks are back, 
and we can have our own home again?” 

T guess it will,” said Rush. ‘Say, Nimp, it 
isn’t so fine, boarding out, as you expected, is it?” 

“T never thought Mrs. Primkins was so mean,” 
said Nimpo, blushing at the recollection of her airs. 

A long silence followed. The wind was rising, 
and a blind blew open up stairs. Nimpo's book 
had made her nervous. 

“Hark!” she said. ‘ What’s that?” 

“Tt sounded like shutting a door !” whispered 
Rush. 

“J believe some one’s up stairs,” said Nimpo, 
excitedly. 


Robbie, frightened at their manner, began to 
cry. 

“Nimp, let ’s go back!” exclaimed Rush. 
‘¢Well,” said Nimpo, hurriedly, ‘* Robbie cries 
sol? 

And, with very unusual haste, they got their 
things and hurried out, leaving the lamp burning, 
and locking the door on the outside. 

Then each took hold of one of Robbie’s hands, 
and they ran as fast as they could fly to Mrs, 
Primkins’, . 

That lady was just shutting up the house for the 
night. Probably she suspected the state of the 
case, for she said, grimly, as they came in: 

“I thought, mebby you’d gone to stay this 
time.” 

**Rush,” said Nimpo, as they went up stairs, 
*¢we left that lamp burning !” 

“So we did!” said Rush; “and, oh dear! our 
kittens, asleep on the bed! Well, they wont get 
hurt, I guess; and their saucer was half full of 
milk.” : : 

**And we can go over the first thing in the 
morning and gét them,” said Nimpo. 


CHaPTER XIII. 
RUSH RUNS AWAY. 


You know, in the ‘story-books, when boys are 
unhappy in their homes, it is customary for them 
to run away,—generally to sea,—and, after long 
years, come back very rich, drive into the village 
they left, with four prancing horses, forgive every- 
body, especially their enemies, take a big house, 
and live in fine style. 

Well, Rush, though in general rather a quiet 
boy, had read a good many of these stories, and 
they had worked on his mind till, feeling very un- 
comfortable and unhappy at Mrs. Primkins', he 
gradually began to think it was a suitable epoch in 
his life to run away. 

He had not said much about it, only occasionally 
a mysterious hint to Nimpo, which she thought 
nothing of. But his wrongs rankled in his soul; 
and one morning, having left the hatchet out in the 
rain, he got a scolding from Mrs. Primkins, which 
decided him at orice to start out in the world to 
seek his fortune, 

He-had no very definite plan as to where he 
wanted to go,—the sea-coast was hundreds of 
miles from him,—but he finally decided to go to 
Cleveland, thirty or forty miles off, where an ac- 
quaintance of his had lately gone to live. 

This friend was a boy of his own age, and they 
had often talked over together plans for running 
away, and Rush knew if he could get to George 
Handy that he would join in the plan. To be sure, 
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he had no idea of George’s whereabouts in the city, 
but he thought he could ask the boys till he found 
him. So he went quietly up stairs and put on two 
pair of pantaloons and two pair of stockings, for 
he thought it would be his last chance to have any 
clothes for some time, 

Nimpo noticed that he looked rather bunchy ; 
but when she asked him what was the matter with 
his clothes, he said, ‘‘ Nothing,” and she thought 
no more of it, but started off early to go to school 
with Anna Mortis. 

As soon as she was gone, Rush went up to her 
room, got some paper and a pen, and sat down to 
write a letter. Runaways always do that, you know. 
He was n’t much of a writer, but he stumbled on, 
and this is what he produced : 


peer Sister: 

When you get this I shall be fur of on the—no, on the way toa 
big city! I?ve run away. 

"Yake care of Robbie and Minzeyboo. T'vataken 2 pants. That's 
what made me look bunchy. 

It’s 'cause old primkins scolded me so. 

Tell Mother I'll come back in a few years, and I send my love 
woher. Tell her I took my bow and arrows. 


Robbie can have my sled. R. Rrevor. 


This note he laid on the stand in Nimpo’s room, 
and stole down stairs like a thief. He need n’t have 
been so careful though, for Mrs. Primkins was 
making pies in the kitchen, and she did not look 
up as he went through. ~ 

She had just been frying doughnuts, and the jar 
full of them stood on the table, emitting a fresh 
and spicy odor. Rush looked longingly at them. 

“ Mrs. Primkins, may I have one?” he asked, 
timidly, 

“No,” was the harsh reply. ‘I can't stand 
round on my feet all day, frying doughnuts for 
good-for-nothing boys to eat between meals—not 
by a jug-fuli! You ‘ll have them at the table, like 
the rest of us.” And then, feeling still grieved 
about the hatchet, she went on: ‘*1’m sure, if ever 
a body was glad, I’ll be when your mother gets 
back and takes you all home agin. If I’ve got to 
have children around, I prefer to have the hull 
trainen of em, from the cradle up.” 

“You wont be troubled with me very long, Mrs. 
Primkins,” Rush could n’t help saying, proudly. 

**No, I know it; only two weeks more, thank 
goodness ! and I can have some peace of my life 
once more!” And she lifted a finished pie on one 
hand, and cut off the superfluous upper crust with 
a vim. 

Rush slipped out, went round to the shed and 
got his bow and arrows, and started off on the road 
which the stage took when it went to Cleveland. 

‘The road went past the store, and he thought he 
might as well go in and get something to eat. So 
in he went, None of the clerks noticed him, which 


surprised him, for he felt in such a tragic mood 
that he thought he must look different from his 
usual self, 

He lounged about awhile, filling some pockets 
with crackers and raisins, and others with matches, 
to start his fires in the woods. 

At last, about eleven o'clock, he finally started 
on his way. He walked up the hill past Mr. 
Stevens’, where he saw Johnny playing in the back- 
yard, and he felt as if he had grown years older 
since last he played with him. 

Tt was a lovely day, and Rush enjoyed his walk 
very much for two or three miles, till he began to 
get tired, 

Then he turned into the woods, which came up 
to the road on cach side. He found a soft bed of 
moss, and laid down to rest. Of course he fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke and sat up, he could not, for a 
moment, remember where he was. But it came to 
him very soon that he had run away, and as he 
had slept off his indignation about the scolding, it 
struck him, with a sort of a pang, that he was alone 
in the world, with his own way to make. 

However, he got up to goon, But the moss he 
had slept on was rather damp, as moss is apt to be, 
and he felt stiff and sore. 

‘*T declare, I believe it’s getting night !” he said 
to himself, as he came to a clear place in the woods 
and saw how dark it was. ‘‘ I’d better be shooting 
a bird for my supper, or I'll have to go hungry.” 

So he strung up his bow and prepared an arrow, 
and then began to look around for a bird or 
squirrel, 3 

For a long time, not a living thing could he sec, 
and he began to think the birds had left the country, 
and the squirrels taken refuge from his arms in 
their holes. But at last he caught sight of a red 
squirrel sitting in a high branch of a tree, his tail 
curled up over’ his back, and very busy nibbling a 
nut. ie 
Rush could n’t desire a better mark, so he fired. 
Away scampered the squirrel, and Rush could not 
find him or the arrow either. 

Now, he had but two arrows left, and he began 
‘to feel discouraged, ‘especially as it was getting 
quite dark, and, in following his game, he had lost 
his direction, and did n’t know which way to go to 
find the road. 

** Never mind!” he said, ‘I can make a fire, 
and camp out. I’ve always wanted to, and here’s 
a splendid place for it, too, First, I must gather 
some sticks.” 

He threw down his bow and arrows, and started 
out to find sticks, But that was a droll piece of 
woods; scarcely a stick could he find. The trees 
were very high, and he couldn't reach the branches, 
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and the pieces that he did find were so wet and de- 
cayed that, when he had collected halfa-dozen, and 
tried to light them, they refused to burn, 

In fact, he used all his matches, and could not 
produce a blaze. 

“Well, it does n’t matter,” he said at last— 
though rather faintly. ‘Other fellows have slept 
without a fire, and I can. Besides, 
it’s so warm one does n’t need a fire.” 

So he started back for the place 
where he had left his bow and arrows, 
but he could not find it now. In 
vain he searched up and down in the 
growing darkness, and at last, quite 
disheartened, he lay down on the 
ground, 

“If mother ’d been home, I’d 
never have run away,” said he; 
“Cand I might have stood it a week 
or two more,” he added, after a 
minute. “wonder what Nimpo’s 
doing now. 1 wonder if she’s found 
my note!” 

Then he laid still and tried to go 
.to sleep, but his long nap had made 
him wakeful, and he began to listen 
to the sounds in the woods. 

First he heard a subdued chatter- 
ing, as though some naughty squir- 
rel was getting a scolding for staying 
out late; then he heard an owl, but 
though it sounded lonely, it did not 
frighten him, for he had heard owls 
before. . 

But soon he heard the breaking of 
sticks, not far off, and at once he 
thought of bears. 

Now, bears were his pet horror, 
All Sarah's horrible stories had bears 
in them, and he had often laid awake 
at night, and thought he heard them 
scrambling up the side of the house, 

To be sure his mother told him 
it was foolish, that bears were very seldom found 
in Ohio; still he knew there was occasionally one, 
and that left room for dread. 

He sprang to his feet and listened. Again he 
heard the cracking of twigs, and it seemed to be 
nearer! Without stopping to think, letting his 
terror have complete control of him, he started and 
ran. His hat fell off; he stumbled over roots, and 
fell; he ran against trees, and was knocked nearly 
breathless; but on he ran, till he was fairly ex- 
hausted. 

Then he stopped to listen. All was still once 
more, and as the ground was soft, and seemed very 
wet, he thought he would go more slowly, and try 





to get out of the woods. After wading through 
the swamp into which he had stumbled, falling over 
logs, getting very wet and fearfully tired, he caught 
sight of a light. 

“ Hello!” he exclaimed, when he had cautiously 
drawn nearer to the mysterious spot. “If it is n’t 
old Lisle’s hut !* 


“NINPO SAT ON THE BED WHILE RUSH TOLD His STORY.” 


““What a goose lam! Why, I can’t be more 
than two miles from home !” was his next thought, 
with—I must say it—a thrill of joy. 

“Camping out, and running away are all very 
nice in the books, or when there’s two or three 
fellows, but I don’t want any more of it. Ugh! it’s 
horrid! I wish I had n’t written that letter,” was 
the next thought, with a blush. ‘I hope Nimp 
has n’t found it.” But there could n’t be much 
hope of that, for he had been careful to put it 
where she would be sure to see it. 

As well as he could, with his soaked shoes and 
stiff legs, he started off for home. He knew the 
way well from Lisle’s house, and now that his 
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confidence had returned, he realized that the stars 
were out and that he could get on pretty well. 
‘When at last, after many tumbles, he reached the 
village, he slunk through the back streets, dreading 
to meet any one, until, by crawling through the 
fence, he was safe in Mrs. Primkins’ garden, 

He hoped she would not hear him, but every- 
thing was against him on that occasion. She was 
at the back door in a moment. 

“Weill! well!” was her remark, ‘* What, 
under the canopy, have you been up to now? this 
time o’ night, too. If your mother don’t come 
home soon, you'll be a vagabond on the face of 
the earth !” 

Rush made no reply. He hurried up stairs, 
glad to get off so easily. 


At the head of the attic stairs he met Nimpo, his 
letter and a lighted candle in her hand, and a look 
of horror in her face. 

She had just found it then, and the cry she was 
about to give, died on her lips at sight of him. 

‘Why, Rush!” she began, but he interrupted; 

** Don’t say a word, Nimp, and I'l tell you all 
about it. Come in here.” And he pulled her into 
the room. 

Then, while he took off what was left of his 
shoes, and washed his face and hands, Nimpo sat 
on the edge of the bed, and he. told his story. 
Nimpo was shocked with his adventures, but, at his 
earnest request, she promised not to tell, and also 
—what was harder—to get Mrs. Primkins to give 
him something to eat. 


(To be continued.) 
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REBECCA, THE DRUMMER 


(A True Story of the War of 1812.) 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


Ir was about nine o'clock in the morning when 
the ship first appeared. At once there was the 
greatest excitement in the village. It was a British 
warship. What would she do? Would she tack 
about in the bay to pick up stray coasters as prizes, 
or would she land soldiers to burn the town? In 
either case there would be trouble enough. 

‘Those were sad days, those old war-times in 
1812, The sight of a British war-ship in Boston 
Bay was not pleasant. We were poor then, and 
had no monitors to go out and sink the enemy or 
drive him off. Our navy was small, and, though 
we afterwards had the victory and sent the trouble- 
some ships away, never to return, at that time they 
often came near enough, and the good people in 
the little village of Scituate Harbor were in great 
distress over the strange ship a had appeared at 
the mouth of the harbor. 

It was a fishing-place in those days, and the har- 
bor was full of smacks and boats of all kinds. The 
soldiers could easily enter the harbor and burn up 
everything, and no one could prevent them. There 
were men enough to make a good fight, but they 
were poorly armed, and had nothing but fowling- 
pieces and shot-guns, while the soldiers had mus- 
kets and cannon. 

The tide was down during the morning, so that 
there was no danger for a few hours; and all the 
people went out on the cliffs and beaches to watch 
the ship and to see what would happen next. 

On the end of the low, sandy spit that makes one 
side of the harbor, stood the little white tower 
known as Scituate Light. In the house behind the 
light lived the keeper's family, consisting of him- 


self, wife, and several boys and girls. At the time 
the ship appeared, the keeper was away, and there 
was no one at home save Mrs, Bates, the eldest 
daughter, Rebecca, about fourteen years old, two 
of the little boys, and a young girl named Sarah 
Winsor, who was visiting Rebecca, 

Rebecca had been the first to discover the ship, 
while she was up in the light-house tower polishing 
the reflector. She at once descended the stecp 
stairs and sent off the boys to the village to give 
the alarm. 

For an hour or two, the ship tacked and stood 
off to sea, then tacked again, and made for the 
shore. Men, women and children watched her 
with anxious interest. Then the tide turned and 
began to flow into the harbor. The boats aground 
on the flats floated, and those in deep water swung 
round at their moorings. Now the soldiers would. 
probably land. If the people meant to save any- 
thing it was time to be stirring. Boats were hastily 
put out from the wharf, and such clothing, nets 
and other valuables as could be handled were 
brought ashore, loaded into hay carts, and carried 
away. 

It was of no use to resist. The soldiers, of course, 
were well armed, and if the people made a stand 
among the houses, that would not prevent the 
enemy from destroying the shipping. 

As the tide spread out over the sandy flats it 
filled the harbor so that, instead of a small channel, 
it became a wide and beautiful bay. The day was 
fine, and there was a gentle breeze rippling the 
water and making it sparkle in the sun. What a 
splendid day for fishing or sailing! Not much use 
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to think of either while that war-ship crossed and 
recrossed before the harbor mouth. 

About two o’clock the tide reached high water 
mark, and, to the dismay of the people, the ship 
let go her anchor, swung her yards round, and lay 
quiet about half-a-mile from the first cliff. They 
were going to land to burn the town... With their 
spy-glasses the people could see the boats lowered 
to take the soldiers ashore. 

Ah! then there was confusion and uproar. 
Every horse in the village was put into some kind 
of team, and the women and children were hurried 
off to the woods behind the town. The men would 
stay and offer as brave a resistance as possible. 
Their guns were light and poor, but they could use 
the old fish-houses as a fort, and perhaps make a 
brave fight of it. If worse came to worse, they 
could at least retreat and take to the shelter of the 
woods, 

It was a splendid sight. Five large boats, 
manned by sailors, and filled with soldiers in gay 
red coats, How their guns glittered in the sun! 
The oars all moved together in regular order, and 
the officers in their fine uniforms stood up to direct 
the expedition. It was a courageous company 
come with a war-ship and cannon to fight helpless 
fishermen. 7 

So Rebecca Bates and Sarah Winsor thought, as 
they sat up in the light-house tower looking down 
on the procession of boats as it went past the point 
and entered the harbor. 

“Oh! If] only were a man!” cried Rebecca. 

“What could you do? See what a lot of them; 
and look at their guns!” 

*T don’t care. I'd fight. I’d use father’s old 
shot-gun—anything. Think of uncle’s new boat 
and the sloop!” 

“Yes; and all the boats,” 

“It’s too bad; isn’t it?” 

“Yes; and to think we must sit here and see it 
all and not lift a finger to help.” 

“Do you think there will be a fight?” 

“T don’t know. Uncle and father are in the vil- 
Tage, and they will do all they can.” 

“See how still it is in town, . There’s not a 
man to be seen.” 

“Oh, they are hiding till the soldiers get nearer. 
Then we'll hear the Shots and the drum.” 

“The drum! How can they? It’s here. 
Father brought it home to mend it last night.” 

“Did he? Oh! then let’s ——” 

“ See, the first boat has reached the sloop. Oh! 
oh! They are going to burn her.” 

Ts n’t it mean?” 

It’s too bad !—too ——” 

“Where is that drum?” 

“Tt’s in the kitchen.” 


“1 °ve a great mind to go down and beat it.” 

** What good would that do?” 

“Scare ’em.” 

“ They ’d see it was only two girls, and they 
would laugh and go on burning just the same.” 

“No. We could hide behind the sand hills and 
the bushes. Come, let’s ” 

“Oh, look! look! The sloop’s afire!” 

“Come, I can’t stay and sec it any more. The 
cowardly Britishers to burn the boats! Why don’t 
they go up to the town and fight like —~” 

Come, let's get the drum, It’ll do no harm; 
and perhaps ——” 

“Well, let’s. There’s the fife, too; we might 
take that with us.” 

“Yes; and we ‘Il —~” 

No time for further talk. Down the steep stairs 
of the tower rushed these two young patriots, bent 
on doing what they could for their country. They 
burst into the kitchen like a whirlwind, with rosy 
cheeks and flying hair. Mrs, Bates sat sorrowfully 
gazing out of the window at the scene of destruction 
going on in the harbor, and prayir g for her country 
and that the dreadful war might soon be over. 
She could not help. Son and husband were 
shouldering their poor old guns in the town, and 
there was nothing to do but to watch and wait and 
pray. 

Not so the two girls. They meant to do some- 
thing, and, in a fever of excitement, they got the 
drum and took the cracked fife from the bureau 
drawer. Mrs. Bates, intent on the scene outside, 
did not heed them, and they slipped out by the 
back door, unnoticed. 

They must be careful, or the soldiers would see 
them. ‘ They went round back of the house to the 
north and towards the outside beach, and then 
turned and plowed through the deep sand just 
above high-water mark. They must keep out of 
sight of the boats, and of the ship, also. Luckily, 
she was anchored to the south of the light; and as 
the beach curved to the west, they soon left her 
out of sight. Then they took to the water side, 
and, with the drum between them, ran as fast as 
they could towards the mainland. Presently they 
reached the low heaps of sand that showed where 
the spit joined the fields and woods. 

Panting and excited, they tightened up the 
drum and tried the fife softly. 

*€-You take the fife, Sarah, and I'll drum.” 

“All right; but we mustn’t stand still. We 
must march along the shore towards the light.” 

“ Wont they sce us?” 

“No; we'll walk next the water on the outside 
beach.” 

“Oh, yes; and they'll think it’s soldiers going 
down to the Point ta head ‘em off.” 
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«Just so. Come, begin! One, two,—one, two!” 
Drum! drum!! drum!!1t 
Squeak! squeak !! squeak 

« For'ard—march !” 

“Hat hal” 

The fife stopped. 

“Don’t laugh. Youll spoil everything, and I 
can’t pucker my lips.” 

Drum! drum !! drum!!! 

Squeak ! squeak !! squeak!!! 

The men in the town heard it and were amazed 
beyond measure. Had the soldiers arrived from 
Boston? What did it mean? Who were coming? 

Louder and louder on the breeze came the roll 
of a sturdy drum and the sound of a brave fife. 
The soldiers in the boats heard the noise and 
paused in their work of destruction. The officers 
ordered everybody into the boats in the greatest 
haste. The people were rising! They were com- 
ing down the Point with cannons, to head them 
off! They would all be captured, and perhaps 
hung by the dreadful Americans ! 

How the drum rolled! The fife changed its 
tune. It played ‘Yankee Doodle,”—that horrid 
tune! Hark! The men were cheering in the 
town; there were thousands of them in the woods 
along the shore ! : 

In grim silence marched the two girls,—plodding 
over the sharp stones, splashing through the pud- 
dles,—Rebecca beating the old drum with might 
and main, Sarah blowing the fife with shrill deter- 
mination, 

How the Britishers scrambled into their boats! 
One of the brave officers was nearly left behind on 
the burning sloop. Another fell overboard and 
wet his good clothes, in his haste to escape from 
the American army marching down the beach—a 
thousand strong! How the sailors pulled! No 





fancy rowing now, but desperate haste to get out 
of the place and escape to the ship. 

How the people yelled and cheered on the shore! 
Fifty men or more jumped into boats to prepare 
for the chase, Ringing shots began to crack over 
the water, 

Louder and louder rolled the terrible drum. 
Sharp and clear rang out the cruel fife. 

Nearly exhausted, half dead with fatigue, the 
girls toiled on,—tearful, laughing, ready to drop 
on the wet sand, and still beating and blowing with 
fiery courage. 

The boats swept swiftly out of the harbor on the 
outgoing tide. The fishermen came up with the 
burning boats. Part stopped to put out the fires, 
and the rest pursued the flying enemy with such 
shots as they could get at them, In the midst of 
it all, the sun went down, 

The red-coats did not return a shot. They ex- 
pected every minute to see a thousand men open 
on them at short range from the beach, and they 
reserved their powder. 

Out of the harbor they went in confusion and 
dismay. The ship weighed anchor and ran out 
her big guns, but did not fire a shot. Dark- 
ness fell down on the scene as the boats reached 
the ship. Then she sent a round shot towards the 
light. It fell short and threw a great fountain of 
white water into the air. 

The girls saw it, and dropping their drum and 
fife, sat down on the beach and laughed till they 
cried. 

That night the ship sailed away. The great 
American army of two had arrived, and she thought 
it wise to retreat in time! 

Rebecca is still living, old and feeble in body, 
but brave in spirit and strong in patriotism, She 
told this story herself to the writer, and it is true. 
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WHY THE PETERKINS HAD A LATE DINNER. 


By Lucretia P. HALE. 


THE trouble was in the dumb waiter. All had 
seated themselves at the dinner-table, and Amanda 
had gone to take out the dinner she had sent up 
from the kitchen on the dumb waiter. But some- 
thing was the matter; she could not pull it up. 
There was the dinner, but she could not reach it. 
All the family, in turn, went and tried; all pulled 
together, in vain; the dinner could not be stirred. 

“ No dinner!” exclaimed Agamemnon, 

“Tam quite hungry,” said Solomon John. 

At last, Mr. Peterkin said, ‘I am not proud. I 
am willing to dine in the kitchen.” 

This room was below the dining-room. Alli con- 
sented to this, Each one went down, taking a’ 
napkin. 

The cook laid the kitchen table, put on it her 
best table-cloth, and the family sat down. Amanda 
went to the dumb waiter for the dinner, but she 
could not move it down. 

The family were all in dismay. There was the 
dinner, half-way between the kitchen and: dining- 
room, and there were they all hungry to eat it! 

“ What is there for dinner?” asked Mr. Peterkin. 

“ Roast turkey,” said Mrs. Peterkin, 

Mr. Peterkin lifted his eyes to the ceiling. 

“Squash, tomato, potato, and sweet potato,” 
Mrs. Peterkin continued. 

“ Sweet potato |” exclaimed all the little boys. 

“Tam very glad now that I did not have cran- 
berry,” said Mrs. Peterkin, anxious to find a bright 

joint, 
y «Let us sit down and think about it,” said Mr. 
Peterkin. 

“1 have an idea,” said Agamemnon, after 
awhile. 

“Let us hear it,” said Mr, Peterkin, 
one speak his mind.” 

«The turkey,” said Agamemnon, “ must be just 
above the kitchen door. If I had a ladder and an 
axe, I could cut away the plastering and reach it.” 

“That is a great idea,” said Mrs, Peterkin. 

“Tf you think you could do it,” said Mr. Peter- 
kin. : 
“ Would it not be better to have a carpenter?” 
asked Elizabeth Eliza. 

“A carpenter might have a ladder and an axe, 
and I think we have neither,” said Mrs. Peterkin. 

**A carpenter! A carpenter!” exclaimed the 
rest. 

It vas decided that Mr. Peterkin, Solomon John 


“Let each 


and the little boys should go in search of a carpen. 
ter. 

Agamemnon proposed that, meanwhile, he 
should go and borrow a book; for he had another 
idea. : 

“This affair of the turkey,” he said, ‘‘ reminds 
me of those buried cities that have been dug out,—~ 
Herculaneum, for instance.” 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Elizabeth Eliza, ‘and 
Pompeii.” 

“Yes,” said Agamemnon, “they found there 
pots and kettles. Now, I should like to know how 
they did it; and I mean to borrow a book and 
read. I think it was done with a pick-axe,” 

So the party set out, But when Mr. Peterkin 
reached the carpenter’s shop, there was no carpen- 
ter to be found there. 

“He must be at his house, eating his dinner,” 
suggested Solomon John, 

**Happy man,” exclaimed Mr. Peterkin, “he 
has a dinner to eat!” 

They went to the carpenter’s house, but found 
he had gone out of town fora day’s job. But his 
wife told them that he always came back at night 
to ring the nine o'clock bell. 

“‘We must wait till then,” said Mr. Peterkin, 
with an effort at cheerfulness, 

At home, he found Agamemnon reading his 
book, and all sat down to hear of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, 

Time passed on, and the question arose about 
tea. Would it do to have tea, when they had had 
no dinner? A part of the family thought it would 
not do; the rest wanted tea, 

“¥ suppose you remember the wise lady from 
Philadelphia, who was here not long ago,” said Mr. 
Peterkin. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs, Peterkin. 

* Let us try to think what she would advise us,” 
said Mr. Peterkin. 

«T wish she were here,” said Elizabeth Eliza. 

“*T think,” said Mr, Peterkin, ‘she would say, 
let them that want tea have it; the rest can go 
without.” 

So they had tea, and, as it proved, all sat down 
to it. But not much was eaten, as there had been 
no dinner. 

When the nine o'clock bell was heard, Agatnem- 
non, Solomon John, and the little boys rushed to 
the church, and foutid the carpenter. 
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They asked him to bring a ladder, axe and pick- 
axe. As he felt it might be a case of fire, he 
brought also his fire-buckets, 

When the matter was explained to him, he went 
into the dining-room, looked into the dumb waiter, 
untwisted a cord, and arranged the weight, and 
pulled up the dinner, 

There was a family shout. 

“The trouble was in the weight,” said the car- 
penter. 


“ That is why it is called a dumb waiter,” Solo- 
mon John explained to the little boys. 

The dinner was put upon the table, 

Mrs. Peterkin frugally suggested that they might 
now keep it for next day, as to-day was almost 
gone, and they had had tea. 

But nobody listened. All sat down to the roast 
turkey; and Amanda warmed over the vegetables. 

Patient waiters are no losers,” said Agamem- 
non, 
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NIMPO’S TROUBLES, 


BY OLIVE THORNE, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NIMPO’S BRIGHT IDEA. 


Days came and went,—each day seeming longer 
and bleaker than the last, in spit: of what Mrs. 
Primkins described as ‘‘ more mischiefs and goings- 
on than there were hairs ona cat’s back,”—when, 
at last, Nimpo received a letter from her father. 

Kush eagerly leaned over her shoulder as sne 
read it aloud : 


My Dear LrrtLe Daucuter: I suppose you think it is about 
time we came home. So do we, and we hope to start in a day or 
two — 

“Oh, goody!” shouted Rush. Nimpo fairly 
danced for joy, waving the letter like a banner in 
her hand. Then she hugged Robbie, and told 
him mother was coming, and settled down to finish 
the letter: 

Thad occasion yesterday to go down Maiden lane, and I thought 
how pleased you would be to be with me. Maiden lane is a long, 
narrow street running out of Broadway, Here are located various 
stores filled with wonderful things. Whips and tops and balls, that 
would delight Rush and Robbie beyond measure. Walking-canes 
that can be changed into chairs in two minutes, and large wax-dolls 
with eyes which can be opened or closed at pleasure, —— 

“Oh dear!” sighed Nimpo. 
Then she went on: 
which, of course, a young lady almost in her “teens” would not 
want [Nimpo drew a long sigh.) I saw rocking-horses large 
enough far a boy of ten to ride on, — 

“Oh, I Aoge he’ll bring me one!” said Rush, 
fervently. 
and boats with sails that can be spread by pulling a string. 

“Oh, I’d rather have the boat!” interrupted 
Rush again. 

, “Do let me finish the letter,” said Nimpo, read- 
ing: 

But 1'il tell you all about these and many other things when I re- 


turn. Your mother is very well, and sends word to have Sarah noti- 
fied of our return. Be a good girl, and mind Mrs. Primkins. 


“Humph !” said Nimpo. 


“T wish ——” 


Your affectionate Father. 


The first thing that Nimpo did, after reading the 
letter over twice, was to rush up stairs and cram 
every one of her things into her trunk. 

When, at last, she went to bed, after telling the 
good news to everyone she met, she tumbled and 
tossed and could not sleep, and, finally, a bright 
idea came into her head. It was too bright to keep 
to herself till morning, so she got up, and, hastily 
wrapping herself in a blanket, went to Rush’s door, 

“Rush, are you awake ?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Rush. ‘I’m so glad the folks are 
coming that I can’t go to sleep.” 

** Neither can I,” said Nimpo, going in and sit- 
ting down on the foot of Rush’s bed.‘ And I'll 
tell you what I mean to do to-morrow. I mean to 
go and see Sarah, as mother told me in the letter; 
and I’m going to have her come up and bake 
bread and things, so as to have something to eat 
when they come,” 

“Oh, that ‘ll be grand!” said Rush, eagerly, 
sitting up in bed; ‘let’s have sponge cake and 
mince pies!” 

“ Oh, no,” said Nimpo; ‘just bread and cookies, 
—oh, and pumpkin pies, and, perhaps, dough- 
nuts.” 

* And we'll go down there and see her make 
them, and have some!” said Rush, excitedly. 

“Of course, we'll go down,” said Nimpo; “ but 
we wont cat the things,—only, perhaps, a cooky 
or doughnut.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Rush; ‘they're so nice hot. 
Olid Primkins never gives a fellow one. Hers aint 
nice, either.” 

“‘Thank the fates, we 've got ’most through 
with Mrs, Primkins,” said Nimpo, warmly. ‘“ For 
my part, I never want to see her again.” 

“© How nice it'll be to be home,” said Rush; 
“seem's if I could n't wait two days longer. I 
wish it was morning now.” 

«So do I,” said Nimpo; “but it never will be 
if I sit here.” So she went back to bed. 
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In the morning, Nimpo and Rush started through 
the woods to go to Sarah’s, for they could n’t think 
of going to school on such a joyful day. 

As they came near, they heard singing, and 
Nimpo whispered : 

“Let's go up softly. 
and it's real fun to hear her. 
get her to sing.” 

So they stole up to the door and looked in. 
There sat Sarah on a low stool before the fire, roll- 
ing from side to side, in a kind of ecstasy, beating 
time with her hands, and singing, to the most un- 
earthly, wailing tune: 


I guess Sarah’s singing, 
‘We can hardly ever 


0, come ‘long Moses, you wont get lost, 
Let my people o,— 
With a lighted can'l’ at yo breast. 
Let my people go. 
Go down, Moses, ‘way down in Egypt's land; 
Go an’ tell ole Pharo fur to let my people go. 


* Keep still,” whispered Nimpo; “ there’s lots 
more of it.” Sarah went on: 


O, take y'r shoes from off y’r feet,— 
Let my people go,— 
Walkin’ in de golden street. 
Let my people go. 
Go down, Moses, 'way down in Egypt's Jand; 
Go an’ tell ole Pharo fur to let my people go. 


Just then they heard the whole family returning 
from the woods, each one with an armful of brush. 
Sarah heard them too, and came out. She started 
when she saw her white visitors, 

Lor’! how ye scairt me! Y’r ma done came 
home?” 

**No, but she’s coming,” shouted Rush, joy- 
fully. 

**Go ‘long now,” responded Sarah, doubtfully ; 
while Nimpo drew nearer to her, with a happy 
“Yes, she is. And, Sarah, I want you to come 
down and bake some things before she gets home, 
to surprise her, you know,” 

* Sure nufi,” said Sarah, ‘ there wont be a bite 
to edt in the house, an’I ’spect 't wont hurt none 
to run a broom through it.” 

Nimpo looked guilty. 

‘It’s mussed up some, and looks real lone- 
some,” she said; ‘‘ but you come to-morrow, and 
I'll help you get things in order.” Sarah grinned. 

*Go way now! I reckon I haint done forgot 
how to clar up yet,—not yet I has n’t! I'll be up 
the fust thing. Shall I make up a batch o’ pies? 
Punkins is good now. I done made some power- 
ful nice ones yesterday.” 

Rush grew radiant. : 

**Come in ’n’ take a bite,” said Mrs. Johnson’s 
hospitable voice at the door. ‘‘ Sarah does make 
oncommon good pies, 'n’ you ‘ve had amazin’ long 
tramp.” 


* They needed no urging, and in a moment each 
one received in the hand a rich golden block, cut 
from a square tin. 

“Sarah,” said Nimpo, standing in the door and 
eating hers, Mrs, Wilson’s dog tore up one of 
mother’s damask towels.” 

“ La sakes!” said Sarah, holding up her hands, 
‘*T jes wish I’d a-cotched him at ic! He'd ought 
ter have a crack over the head nuff to beat his 
bref out! But how did he get y’r ma’s towel?” 

“I forgot it one day, and left it out-doors,” said 
Nimpo, humbly. ‘“ We played Log House, and I 
had it for a table-cloth. Oh! and I tore mother's 
white shawl.” 

Lor’ now! I spects ye’s been up to no end 0” 
shines since y’r ma’s bin gone,” said Sarah. “I 
hearn tell that Mah’sr Rush here done runned 
away.” 

Rush looked sheepish. 

“La sakes | that’s nuffin,” broke in Mrs. John- 
son, who had sympathy for boys, ‘* Most all likely 
young fellars done run away oncet. Pears like ye 
aint gwine to eat noffin,” she went on, as Nimpo 
refused a second square of the generous pie. 

Nimpo laughed, and told her she had n’t eaten 
anything so good since her mother went away. 

“Pore chile!” said Sarah, who thought no 
trouble in life was so bad—at least for white folk— 
as not having nice things to eat, ‘I'll come up 
to-morrow, 'n’ make some despret nice ones.” 

“ Sarah, wont you tell us a story before we go?” 
said Nimpo, coaxingly. 

T'll show ye somethin’ ye never saw, I reckon,” 
said Sarah. ‘ The day’s work’s all done put away. 
Mebby the chillen will show ye how we dance down 
Souf whar we come from. Come, chillen, sing 
‘* My Ole Mah’st !” 

After some urging, the four older children got 
up into the middle of the room, while the rest of 
the family, with Nimpo and Rush as spectators, sat 
around the edge. 

“You sing, Sarah,” said her sister. So Sarah 
began singing, to one of their doleful airs, these 


words : 
‘My ole mah’sr built_a house, 
Fifteen stories highs 
An’ ebry room in dat dar house 
War filled wid chicken-pie. 


At this point, the dancers, of whom there were 
two boys and two girls, locked arms in pairs, each 
boy and girl looking opposite ways, and whirled 
round and round while all sang this chorus: 


Hi diddle O jump candy, jump candy, jump candy t 


Here they suddenly changed arms, and danced 
the other way, singing: 
Hi diddle O jump candy,—hi diddle O, diddle Et 
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Then they stood in a row clasping hands, and all 


ng: 
ne Row, brothers, row! 
I'm lookin’ fur a pretty little boy, 
I'm lookin’ fur a pretty little boy, 
‘To feed him on sugar an’ tea! 
Then Sarah began again: 


My ole mah'sr went to town 
On a load o' peaches; ” 

‘The horse nun ‘way 'n’ broke his cart, 
Smash it all to pieces. 

Then they locked arms again and danced, and 
sang the same chorus over again. 

Nimpo and Rush were charmed with this per- 
formance ; as soon as it was over, they thanked the 
children heartily, and after a few more words with 
Sarah, hurried away, It was high time, Nimpo 
said, to go home to Robbie. 


CHAPTER XV. - 
THE INDIANS! 


BricHt and early the next day, Nimpo, Rush 
and Robbie went to the house, and before they had 
time to unlock the door, Sarah joined them. Such 
ashout as they gave as they burst into the hall! 
The little Rievors were like wild creatures escaping 
from a cage; but, strange to say, liberty had been 
the cage in this instance, and the home-walls, once 
so confining, seemed to send the very joy of free- 
dom into their hearts. While they were capering 
about, and Robbie, in his delirium, was performing 
the daring feat of jumping from the bottom step of 
the stair to the oil-cloth, Sarah slipped away to the 
kitchen. There the children soon found her, up 
to her elbows in flour, and with a look of “now 
I’m at work” on her face. She was no longer 
Sarah the story-teller, but Sarah the cook, and, 
like all good cooks, rather cross to children. So 
Nimpo went meekly up stairs, and took a book 
to read, while Robbie got out all his blocks and 
played on the sitting-room floor, and Rush went 
down to the store as usual. Just about noon, Rush 
came back. 

“Nimpo,” he said, “Jet ’s red-head pins.” 

“We have n’t any sealing-wax,” answered Nim- 
po, shutting her book, for the story was growing 
dull, and, besides, she was beginning to want some 
of the good things that sent up savory odors from 
the kitchen. 

“T have,” said Rush. ‘1 found a piece down at 
the store, and Cousin Will said 1 might have it.” 

“Well,” said Nimpo, taking the wax, which he 
held out, ‘ get some pins, and we ’ll do it now.” 

Rush snatched his mother’s cushion off the bu- 
reau, and ran down just in time to see the wax laid 
on a handy place on the kitchen stove. 

“What you gwine to do?” asked Sarah, who, 


now that the baking was off her mind, was as 
pleasant as usual. 
‘‘Going to red-head pins,” answered Nimpo. 


“Tf you’ve got an old darning-needie, I ‘ll make 
you a lovely shawl-pin.” 
“Pears like I had one,” said Sarah. I mos’ 


allus has one stickin’ in the wood ’side o’ the 
winder.” 

And she went into her room to see. 

‘Ves, here’s one,” said she ; ‘‘ but yo be kereful 
‘bout that ar. I’ve heerd tell of settin’ a house 
afire that a way.” 

“Oh, we'll be careful,” exclaimed both the chil- 
dren, 

‘I’m gwine to clar up the chambers now, an’ 
there ’s a bite fur ye on the dining-room table,” 
said Sarah. 

Then, arming herself with broom and dust-pan, 
and tying a gorgeous yellow cotton handkerchief 
over her head, to keep the dust out of her hair, she 
marched off up stairs. 

Nimpo and Rush hurried through with the red- 
heading business, and'rushed in to lunch. They 
found fresh crisp doughnuts, delicious pumpkin- 
pie, and a pitcher of milk; and they thought it a 
lunch fit for a queen. 

After they had eaten all they could, and, in fact, 
emptied the table, they still sat there, talking over 
the delights of being at home once more, and won- 
dering how other boys and girls could be contented 
to live with their parents. ‘ 

“ There ’s Anna Morris,” said Nimpo. ‘“ Her 
mother’s real cross, I think; and she’s never 
pleasant like our mother. She’s always working 
in the kitchen like fury. She never says ‘Good 
Morning’ to me; but always hollers out, ‘ Wipe 
your feet!’ 1 don’t see how Anna can bear her.” 

“Yes,” said Rush, ‘and Johnny Stevens’ 
mother,—she whips him if he only falls down and 
gets muddy some. She keeps a stick over the 
clock, and if he does n't wipe his feet, or comes in 
muddy or with a hole torn,—how can folks help 
that, I’d like to know?—she just takes down that 
stick and beats him.” 

“T should think he’d run away,” said Nimpo, 
indignantly. 

*¢ He’s awful 'fraid of her,” said Rush. 

This little village that I'm telling about was one 
of the quietest-and dullest towns you ever heard 
of; but it had one pet horror, and that was—In- 
dians! It was not a very long time since they had 
been seen prowling around in the woods, and even 
coming to the farm-houses for something to eat. 
And the old settlers, who now sat in the corner by 
the fire, and smoked or knit,—according to their 
sex,—had plenty of horrible stories at their tongues’ 
end, and delighted to tell them to groups of eager 
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youngsters, who enjoyed having their hair stand 
up with horror as well as some of you do now-a- 
days, 

You may be sure that Nimpo and Rush were 
often to be found where there were stories to be 
heard; so they had their minds filled with the 
frightful things which are told of the savages. 

On this day, when they were still sitting at the 
table, talking about other people’s mothers, and 
Sarah, who had just come down stairs, was busy 
near the window, suddenly the door burst open, 
and a full-grown, frightful-looking Indian bounded 
in, with a war-whoop or some other unearthly yell, 
brandishing his tomahawk in the most threatening 


had produced, for Robbie was screaming violently, 
spoke in his natural voice : 

“Here, Nimpo, Rush, it's nobody but me— 
Cousin Will! I’ve just dressed up! Sarah, don't 
be such a goose. Robbie, come and see me; 
don’t cry. Open the door.” 

Nimpo heard Rush laugh faintly, and say slowly, 
“Why, Cousin Will!” and then she opened the 
door a crack, There stood the awful figure, but 
talking to Rush in Cousin Will’s voice; and on 
looking closely at his face, she could see, through 
the horrid stripes of paint, that it was, indeed, no 
other than Will. 

Then she came out, pale and trembling still; but 





“A FULL-GROWN, FRIGHTFUL-LOOKING INDIAN GOUNDED IN.” 


manner, as though he meant to scalp them all ina 
minute, 

Sarah gave a dreadful scream and scampered 
into the cellar, Nimpo, quick as thought, snatched 
Robbie and dashed into the pantry, instantly put- 
ting her back against the door, and bracing her 
feet against the flour-barrel, In a second, Rush 
bounced against the door, kicking violently and 
shouting, “Let me in!” 

“Tl zever open the door!” said Nimpo, des- 
perately. ‘ Go somewhere else.” 

“T think you’re real mean!” said Rush, run- 
ning to the cellar-door, and trying to get in there. 
But Sarah held that equally tight, and told him to 
** Go ’way dar.” 

Meantime, the Indian, amazed at the fright he 


she had to soothe Robbie, who could n’t bear to 
look at him, arid Sarah utterly refused to open the 
door. She could not so easily be reassured. 

The dress was that of an Indian chief, and Will 
—who delighted in startling people—had borrowed 
it, to try its effect on the children; but he had no 
idea of scaring them out of their wits. 

T can’t tell you just how the suit was made, but 
it was of gay colors, and had a long fringe down 
each leg and arm, that, when he danced and waved 
his arms, flew about and made a strange, wild ap- 
pearance, Then his face was: painted in gaudy 
stripes, and five long feathers stuck out from his 
head. 

After this valiant exploit, Master Will—who, it 
must be confessed. was hardly more than a great 
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over-grown boy—made a raid upon Sarah's freshly- 
made store of good things, while Rush and Nimpo 
Jooked on in dismay, wishing that Sarah would 
come and ‘‘ put a stop to it.” But Will escaped 
unseen, though Sarah was angry enough when she 
discovered what he had been doing. They could 
hear her muttering for a long time about “ po’ white 
trash,” and “ scarin’ a body’s wits out,” and * stuf- 
fin’ ’s tho’ he never had nuffin,” and so on. 

“Rush,” said Nimpo, after awhile, ‘‘let’s get 
the fires ready to light, so it ll look pleasant when 
father and mother come. It’s cool in the evenings 
now, you know.” 

* Well,” said Rush. 

So they went out to the wood-shed, and brought 
in small sticks and kindling and dry chips. 

© T'll fix the parlor fire,” said Nimpo, “and you 
fix the sitting-room ; and then we can light them 
the minute the stage stops, and itll all be in a 
blaze before they get in.” 

These fires were built in open fireplaces, such 
as, I fear, you young folk have never seen, except- 
ing, perhaps, in some old-fashioned country kitchen. 
Large sticks were. laid across andirons,—or fire- 
dogs, as some called them,—and on these Nimpo 
made a splendid pile of fine sticks, with a handful 
of shavings underneath. One match would set the 
whole in a blaze. 

Meantime, Rush, with Robbie’s valuable assist- 
ance, had made the same preparations in the sit- 
ting-room, and Sarah had put the finishing touches 
tothe house, which was now in good order from 
attic to cellar. 

“Now I’m gwine home,” she said soon after- 
wards, coming out of her room with her shawl. 
“Mind ye come arter me the minute y’r ma 
comes.” 

**T expect it will be to-morrow,” said Nimpo, 

“1 don’. Folks never gits home when they 
spects to.” said Sarah, ° 


CHAPTER XVI. 
COMING HOME.—CONCLUSION, 


THE next afternoon, when it was nearly time for 
the stage, the three children went down to the 
house, with clean clothes and faces, and hair in a 
wonderful state of smoothness. 

Nimpo and Rush took matches in their hands to 
be ready, and Robbie climbed up to the window to 
watch. After long and tiresome waiting, they 
heard ‘he driver's horn, and knew that the stage 
was coming round the corner. So both of them 
lighted matches, though with excited, trembling 
hands, and set fire to long paper lighters which they 
had prepared. And then they stood and held 
them, and gazed at the approaching red stage, 


ready, on the least sign of drawing up at the door, 
to stuff the torch into the shavings. 

But, alas! it cruelly drove by, and Nimpo was 
so surprised and grieved, that she held her paper 
till it burnt her fingers, 

Disappointment is a hard ching to bear, and 
slowly and sadly the children locked up the house, 
and walked back to Mrs, Primkins. 

That lady stood on the steps, and something 
like a smile came round her mouth, though it felt 
so little at home that it did n’t stay long. 

** So your folks did n’t come, eh?” 

No,” said Nimpo, with a choking in her throat. 

‘“Woll, I didn’t expect ’em a mite; people 
*most always get hendered on the way; likely 
they ’ve had a storm on the lake, too. You better 
unpack your trunk now, and stay another night or 
two.” 

Poor Nimpo had locked and strapped her trunk, 
sure that she should never open it again at Mrs. 
Primkins’, and now she could n’t even go to bed 
without getting out nightgowns and brushes. It 
was almost as bad to unpack that night as it was 
on the first day, when she was so disappointed. 

The next day was fearfully long; it did seem as 
though school would never be out, and several times 
Nimpo thought the clock had stopped. 

But evening came, and again the eager watchers 
lighted their torches and awaited with fast-beating 
hearts the heavy roll of the lumbering wheels. 
They dew they would come this time. 

But again the hateful stage rolled by with no 
sign of stopping. 

Robbie began to cry, and Nimpo felt very much 
as if she would like to cry herself, while Rush sud- 
denly had pressing business in another part of the 
house. 

However, they once more walked sadly back to 
Mrs. Primkins’. 

“You'll make out your week yet,” was her 
greeting; “here it is Friday night, and if they 
don’t come to-morrow, they ’ll wait till Monday,— 
and that ’ll be just five weeks to a day.” 

“They must come before Monday,” said Nimpo, 
greatly disturbed, for Mrs. Primkins’ cool way of 
speaking made it seem the most natural thing in 
the world for them to stay a week or two longer. 

“If wishes were horses then beggars would 
ride,” was Mrs. Primkins’ irritating reply. ‘‘ Wish- 
ing and hoping never brought anything to pass that 
ever I see in my experience. Waiting’s the thing 
for us to learn, Likely your ma’s stopped over to 
see somebody.” 

“Tf they don’t come to-morrow, I never caz 
wait till Monday,” said Nimpo, excitedly. 

“ Haity-toity! I guess you "ll have to,” said 
Mrs. Primkins, mockingly, ‘* You've got several 
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things to learn yet, my lady, though you ’re 
*mazin’ wise in your own conceit.” 

Nimpo felt that she could not stand another 
word, so she went on up stairs. But on the way 
she made a resolution : 

“If they don’t come to-morrow, Ill get Sarah 
down to the house, and stay there till they do 
come. I caz'¢ stand it here another day.” 

But happiness was close by. The next morning, 
before they were out of bed, there came up the 
attic stairs a joyful sound, although it was Mrs. 
Primkins’ voice : 

“Children, your folks is comin’.” 

With a glad cry, Nimpo sprang out of bed, and 
tried to dress; but never were buttons so stubborn, 
nor hooks and eyes so clumsy; never did strings 
get so tangled, nor hair so snarled; it seemed as 
if she should never get her clothes on. And 
there was Robbie calling excitedly for her to dress 
him too. 

As for Rush, he jumped into his clothes—as a 
boy will—and was down stairs and half-way home 
before Nimpo was ready to begin on Robbie. 

At last, however, enough buttons were adjusted 
to hold the clothes on, and without stopping to 
pack the trunk again, Nimpo and Robbie set off 
on a'run for home. 

Before they were half-way there, they met Rush, 


THE 





wheeling a wonderful little wheel-barrow, which 
mother had brought for Robbie. 

Robbie could not get by that, and Nimpo let go 
of his hand and rushed on alone. 

In a moment she was, to her surprise, sobbing 
in her mother’s arms. 

“Oh, mother! 1’m so glad you’ve come!” was 
all she could say. 

“Then you prefer home to boarding, after all, 
do you, dear ?” said her mother, kissing her. 

*©Oh, mother!” Nimpo broke out penitently, 
“T've had nothing but trouble since you went 
away! I’ve got into more scrapes than ever in my 
life before! I’ve spoilt your black alpaca dress, 
and torn your white shawi, and—and—I can’t tell 
half the mischief we 've done!” 

“Well, never mind now,” said Mrs. Rievor; 
‘you can tell me by and by. Now come and see 
what I have brought you.” 

And she led Nimpo into the parlor, while Mr. 
Rievor, who'stood in the doorway, waiting for 
Rush and Robbie, thought complacently of his 
wife's improved health and the evident change for 
the better in his little girl. 

I shall not tell you of Nimpo’s presents, and the 
book of poems; for, glad as she was to get them, 
they were nothing when compared with the best 
gift of all--her home and her mother. 


END. 
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POPSEY’S POSIES, 


By Lizzre W. CHAMPNEY, 


THERE were just five of them, ranged in little Five flowering plants; for Popsey was just five 
pots on a shelf in front of Popsey’s window, which years old, and these were the presents received on 














POPSEY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


let-the sunshine into a quaint little room, in a each of her birthdays. Popsey was quite a traveler, 
quaint old house, in the quaint old town of——, for a small child, and the flowers recalled different 
on the river Rhine, where Popsey’s parents lived, places. The orange-tree meant Rome; the fuschia, 
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Paris; the carnation, the Isle of Wight; the rose 
geranium brought up Brussels; and to-day, being 
her fifth birthday, her mamma had just cut a slip 
from the ivy that tried its best to cover the time- 
battered walls of the old house, and had placed it 
in the centre of Popsey’s conservatory. It was the 
only present she would have this year, for they 
were very poor now. Her papa was only just re- 
covering from a wound received two years before 5 
his last picture had been sold, so very, very low; 
their money was all gone, and there was nothing to 
live upon till he could paint more. But Popsey 
did pot know this, and she was the jolliest little 
roly-poly that ever brought sunshine into clouded 
hearts. . 

This particular morning, as she ~crooned -her 
mertiest song, threw open the window with its old 
patchwork panes, and climbed up to see her posies, 
‘her mamma was saying, “‘ Do nat worry, Charlie— 
you are my treasure ;” and her papa replied, im- 
patiently, for the long illness had tried him sorely, 
“Yes, and you have followed me for the last six 
years as if I were the pot of gold under the rain- 
bow, and I am just as worthless,“and liable to 
vanish away any moment. No, dear, I do not be- 
lieve that there is any kind Father who cares for us 
all. I’m a practical man, and if He wants me to 
‘believe any such thing as that, let Him send one 
of His ‘bright-winged miessengers’ to show us a 
hidden treasure more available than your Poor 
wreck of a husband.” 

“Boofle as a bufferfly,” sang, Popsey, as a 
brightly-tinted butterfly flashed from the fuschia 
bloom, dazzled her- eyes, twinkled through her 
chubby fingers, settled a moment on a leaf of the 
carnation, slipped safely away, and quivered off 
into the bright sunlight as Popsey pounced after it, 
sending the carnation reeling off the narrow shelf, 
crashing down upon the tile-paved court below. © 

Now, look back at the: picture, and then “I'll 
commence my story, for.I’ve started five years 
ahead of it. 


I.—THE ORANGE-TREE. 


Popsey’s mamma was a very beautiful young 
lady once,—an orphan, traveling with a very rich, 
very thin, very cross old aunty. They were spend- 
ing the winter in Rome, and it was here she met 
Popsey’s papa, who was a young artist, talented 
but poor, like the rest of them. He had rooms 
opposite their own, and between them lay.a little 
park, where an orange-tree grew over a fountain, 
and here they often walked and talked together, for 
they loved each other; but when the cross aunty,— 
who, by the way, was the 


Old lady all dressed in silk, 
Who lived upon lemons and butter-milk, 


“balls. 





that you have all read about,—found this out, she 
packed up her trunks and went back to America, 
intending to take Popsey’s mamma with her. But 
instead of that, the young lady wreathed her beau. 
tiful head with a spray of blossoms from the orange. 
tree, married the poor artist, and stayed with him 
in Rome for two years, 

When they went to Paris, Popsey was just a year 
old, and as a birthday gift, and for the sake of the 
associations that ‘clustered about. it, they carried 
with them a cutting from the orange-tree in the 
park. 


IL—Tue Fuscuta. 


The young artist and his little wife took rooms in 
a cheap quarter of Patis, on the third floor. They 
were back rooms, too, for Honorine had the front 
one for her costumes, which she let for fancy-dress 
Popsey liked the gay colors, and Honorine 
was fond of children, so the little one was often 
there. Honorine lent her papa costumes too, in 
which he would dress‘up his models for the great 
historical picture he was painting, and he paid 
Honorine for their use as much as he could afford, 
so that they helped one another, Popsey liked to 
sit at Honorine’s window and look out at the street. 
She had a stand of flowers here, and Popsey liked 
the fuschia best, because the blossoms looked like 
little opera-dancers in fancy costumes of purple 
petticoats and scarlet over-skirts; and Honorine 
would kindly pick off a number of them for Popsey {: 
to play with.” There was @ pleasant, round-faced, |’ 
pink-cheeked, little doctor who went by the house 
every day, on his way to and from the hospital. |: 
He liked children as much as Honorine, and the, 
sight of this little tot, gravely dancing her flower- 
dolls on the window-seat, amused him; and his 
amusement attracted Popsey’s attention, so that 
every time he went by she would drop him one of 
her little posies, and he would tuck the wee’ thing 


in his button-hole, smile, kiss his hand to her, and 


pass on. Sometimes he saw Honorine’s pale, sad 
face in the background, and it interested him quite 
as much as Popsey’s had. Honorine’s face was 
sad because she knew now, -that do what she 
might, she could not make her living out of the 
costumes, and she did not know what was to come 
next. 

One day the doctor missed Popsey at the window, 
and-he ran up the stairs to inquire for her. Hon- 
orine gave him his fuschia instead, and made it 
into such a pretty little button-hole knot, and 
fastened it.in so neatly that, after that, the doctor 
ran up stairs for it every day before Popsey could 
drop it out of the window to him. 

On Popsey’s next birthday, she found things in 
a strange commotion in Honorine’sroom. An old 
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Jew, with a hooked nose, came and bought her 
costumes. Her own small trunk was packed, too, 
and the little doctor was on his knees before it, 
tacking one of his own cards on the end—only, 
there was a ‘‘ Madame” written before his name. 
All the flower-pots were wrapped up in papers, 
and Popsey, in her great astonishment at such pro- 
ceedings as these, sat down on what she supposed. 
was an ottoman, but which proved to be the fuschia. 
it was broken off near the ground, and Honorine 
gave the pot to Popsey as a good-by birthday gift. 
After a time, the fuschia sent up another stalk, and 
itand the orange-cutting grew very lovingly on to- 
gether. 


TIL.—THE CARNATION-PINK. 


When Popsey was almost three years old, the 
war between France and Prussia broke out, and 
foreigners were obliged to leave Paris, Popsey and 
her parents went to the Isle of Wight. Here she 
had grand times walking with her mamma on the 
beach, and digging in the wet sand with her little 
shovel, A fussy, eccentric old gentieman, who 
used to be wheeled about in an invalid’s chair, 
asked her name one day. ‘‘ Blessed Baby,” replied 
Popsey; and from that moment he took a great 
fancy to her, and they had many merry hours to- 
gether. He had hosts of curiosities, among them 
quite a number of snuff-boxes, Each of them had 
astory connected with it, and all of these stories he 
told her. Popsey, in return, told him all she could 
about her posies, and her mamma gave their his- 
tories in a more definite manner. 

The old gentleman was so much interested that, 
on Popsey’s next birthday, he presented her with a 
flower-pot, in which the earth was tightly packed, 
telling her that it contained the seed of a very won- 
derful plant, but that she must not be impatient for 
it to grow, though, if it did not come up by the 
time she was old enough to study botany, she 
might dig down to see what was the matter. His 
eyes twinkled as he said this, and he looked very 
merry, and Popsey’s mamma thought him a very 
peculiar old gentleman. He was as kind as odd, 
however, for he introduced her papa to the editor 
of a London paper, who engaged him, on liberal 
terms, to follow the German army, and make 
sketches for him. Popsey and her mamma staid 
at the Isle of Wight, and shortly after, the strange 
old gentleman went away to his own home, and 
they never saw him again. They could not quite 
make out what he meant, for, after awhile, a car- 
nation-pink sprang up from his flower-pot, and 
that was not such a strange plant, for they were 
very common in all the gardens that season, so that 


a stray seed might have been sown there by the 
wind, even, 


IV.—THE ROSE GERANIUM. 


In the next summer, bad neys came from Pop- 
sey’s papa. He had been wounded in one of the 
battles, and her mamma set out at once with Pop- 
sey and the posies to go and nurse him. So, from 
Dover, they went to Ostend, and thence to Brus- 


- sels; but on the way her mamma was taken sick, 


and when the poor lady arrived in Brussels she was 
too ill to go farther, and might have died in the 
streets, had she not been taken to the hospital, 
where she was nursed back to health by the good 
Sisters of Mercy. When she recovered she found 
that the state of the country was such that it would 
be impossible for her to take Popsey with her, so 
she was ‘left until called for” with the sisters. 
Her posies stood inside a grated window, with one 
little sprig of rose geranium, which belonged to 
the dear sweet Sceur Clotilde, and had a story of 
its own, too, for it had been sent from her lover's 
grave, She died while Popsey was there, and was 
laid away to sleep in the convent-yard, with geran- 
ium blossoms clasped with her rosary in her pale 
fingers; and when Popsey and her posies were 
sent for, the-geranium went, too. 


V.—THE Ivy 


Had been given Popsey this very morning, which, 
you will remember, was her fifth birthday; and she 
had made her father's heart glad with her joyous 
prattle, but she could not make him quite forget 
that the money was all gone, and though he was 
well énough now to work, there was nothing left to 
keep them till he could realize something from his 
work, and this was why he spoke so bitterly and 
distrustfully. And Popsey, at the window, crooned 
away her mixture of all songs: . 

Darling Popsey Wopsey Chickabiddy Chum, 

Boofle as a bufferfly, O, my dacious! 

Her knocked her ’nation-pink yight off ‘e winny-sill! 

Popsey and her mamma went down to gather up 

the fragments, The poor carnation was ruined, so 
was, the flower-pot; but from the earth rolled one 
of the queer old gentleman’s snuff-boxes, and from 
the snuff-box they took a crumpled yellow paper, 
and on the paper was written: 





Bank or ENcLanp. 


Pay to Miss Porsey Parmer, One 
Hundred Pounds. 


Netson Depuam, M.P. 
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DOCTOR WILLIE. 


Onz rainy day, Susie was singing her doll to sleep. 
‘« There, darling!” she said, putting dolly in her cradle; 


“‘ now you are asleep, and your poor mamma can rest.” 





E 
Just then her brother Willie came into the room. He 
wanted to play with somebody, and so he said : : 
“ Oh, Susie! Let us play that Dolly is sick, and that you 
are the mother and I am the doctor.” 
Susie was all smiles and delight in a minute. She patted 
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her doll, saying tenderly, “‘ Don’t cry, darling ; the doctor is 
coming to make you well.” 

Willie put on his papa’s coat, took out his toy-watch, and 
making his boots creak, walked up to Susie with : 

“‘ How do you do, Mrs. Brown ?” 

“‘ How do you do, Doctor ?” said Susie. 

“«« How is the baby to-day ?” asked Doctor Willie. 

“ Very sick,” said its mother. 

“ Does she aleep at night ?” said the doctor. 

«No, never! And she has only one arm.” 

“ Indeed!” said the doctor. ‘Then it must be measles, 
Let me feel her pulse.” 

« Would you like to feel her pulse i in hes other arm, too?” 
asked Susie. ‘* May be I can find it.” 

“ No,” this will do,” said the doctor. ‘* You must give 
her some peppermint and put her in a warm bath.” 

Susie jumped up to put some water on the stove to get 
warm, when just then the golden sunshine flashed out, and 
a great piece of blue sky appeared through a rift in the 
clouds. 

Dolly did not get the warm bath, but was put to sleep in- 
stead, while her little mamma and the doctor ran joyfully 
“out, to play in the garden. 
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MY FRIEND THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


By Saran O, JEWETT. 


I? was such a cunning house ! People who went 
up and down the strect used to wonder what it 
could have been built for, It was n't large enough 
for a family of even two to keep house in. It did 
not look like an office or a workshop ; besides, the 
house close by which it stood was too nice-looking 
to have a workshop on its lawn. The brightest 
strangers guessed that it might be a cozy little 
study, but they also were wrong. The door was 
on the side, and instead of a high porch, there was 
just one stone step before it. There was a window 
on each side of the door, and in the end toward 
the street was a little bay-window. 

My friend the housekeeper’s name is Nelly Ash- 
ford, I think I am safe in saying that there never 
has been a happier housekeeper since the world 
began; and now | will begin at the very beginning, 
and tell you all about it. I never knew how Nelly 
first got the idea; but she says she remembers 
thinking, when she was very small, that a doll’s 
house ought to be a real little house,—not a room, 


or part of a room in a large one. Once, when she 
was ill with scarlet fever,—she was not very ill, it 
was rather a good time, on the whole,—her aunt 
Bessie read to her that dear book of Mary Howitt's 
called ‘* The Children’s Year.” Perhaps you have 
read it, and have not forgotten that Herbert and 
Meggy used to play in a little house in the garden, 
and make believe that a naughty woman, whom they 
called Mrs. Gingham, came and upset their play- 
things. That isa charming book. I read it every 
little while myself, though I am quite grown-up. 

The winter before the house was built, one even- 
ing Nelly was very still, sitting in front of the 
library fire, on the rug. Her mother was writing 
letters and her father was reading; but, presently, 
Mr. Ashford heard her laugh a little, and, looked 
up and saw how busily she was thinking. So he 
said, What is it, Nelly?” 

‘Oh, I suppose you wilt laugh, papa!” 

“Well?” 

+*T was telling myself a story about what I would 
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if 
do if 1 had a cunning little bit of a house, all my 
own, to play in, day-times. It would have a little 
parlor, with a table in it large enough to have the 
gitls come to tea-parties; and another room back 
of the parlor for a kitchen, where there could be a 
fire in a little stove, with an oven in it to bake cake 
and make candy. I wouldn't make candy in the 
oven, but on the top, you know. And I was think- 
ing about the fun Mrs. Giddigaddi had in her 
kitchen. It tells about her in ‘Little Men.’ Do 
you think, when I get older, I could really have a 
house out in the garden somewhere? I would be 
just as careful not to get it on fire. It need n’t be 
‘near this house, so if it should burn down, or any- 
thing, it would n’t do harm. I have always thought 
about having it, ever since | was a little girl.” 
“Yes,” said Mr, Ashford, laughing: ‘I think I 
have heard you speak of it before. Should you 
stay out there altogether, or make us an occasional 
. visit?” 
“T would n’t dare to stay there after dark,” said 
Nelly; ‘¢1 should be lonesome. But, you know, 
, Ishall be ever so much older next summer; and, 
- papa !”—this very eagerly—“ when J am grown-up 
: itwould make such a cunning study, and I could 
learn my lessons there.” 
** How very sensible!” said mamma, ‘‘1 don’t 
+ see how anyone can say no to that; but I shall ex- 
pect to see it blazing up to the skies the day after 
‘you move in.” Then Mr. Ashford laughed and 
; took up his book again; while Mrs. Ashford said, 
. “This is a large house for three people, and I 
" think the little girl can find room enough for the 
§ dollies.” 5 
' Now, this was not encouraging; but Nelly went 
' back to her seat on the rug, and went on “ telling 
| herself stories,” as she calls it. She enjoyed very 
| much an imaginary visit from her cousins. They 
| came at night, and the first thing in the morning 
after breakfast she carried them out in the garden, 
‘and they were so surprised to see the lovely play- 
house ; and then she was to have a whole ring-full 
| of keys, like her mother’s, and take them out of 
‘her pocket, choose the right one, and unlock the 
door. 
You see by this that Nelly was very fond of 
' castle-building,—telling herself stories, she called 
it, and I think that is a very good name. Itisa 
_ very pleasant thing to do, only we must be careful 
to build as well as dream. I wish we all dreamed 
| of the right kind of castles, and instead of thinking 
| of useless or selfish things, that we were planning 
kind things to be done for our friends; that we told 
ourselves stories about being very good girls and 
boys always, instead of being lazy and cross and 
naughty, as we ali are once in awhile. 
After she went up to bed that, winter evening, 


Mrs. Ashford said, ‘1 wonder why she could n’t 
have a play-house? I know she would enjoy it, for 
I remember | used to wish for one myself.” 

‘] was thinking about it,” said Nelly's father. 
“T don’t think it would be much trouble. | will 
draw a little plan myself, and go down to sce Mr. 
Jones, the house-builder, to-morrow, and ask him. 
about it.” ‘ 

** We will send Nelly to Boston when he is ready 
to build it, and surprise her when she comes home,” 
said Mrs. Ashford. 

Mr. Jones was consulted not long after, and 
promised to send some men in May. So, just be- 
fore the appointed time for laying the foundations, 
aletter came from grandmamma, who lived in 
Boston, asking Nelly to come immediately to make 
her a visit. She often had such invitations as this, 
and was always willing to accept them, She never 
suspected that she could be sent away from home 
for any reason; and do you think, as she drove 
down the street to the station, she met one of Mr. 
Jones’s men driving a load of timber! Would n’t 
she have jumped out of the carriage and followed 
him home, if she had known what interesting 
boards those were ! 

T can’t stop to tell you much about the visit in 
Boston, for that would make a long story by itself. 
Nelly’s aunt Bessie was much younger than her 
sister, Mrs. Ashford, and everybody thought her a 
most charming young lady. She was very fond of 
Nelly, who was her only niece, and Nelly often said 
she was just as good as a little girl to play with. 
You see, she had n’t forgotten the way she thought 
and felt when she was a child, as I am sorry to find 
a great many people have. 

Grandma was always as good as gold, and the 
house was very pleasant; and Nelly knew several 
nice girls about her own age, so she never thought 
of being homesick. 

Grandma and Aunt Bessie were very much in- 
terested in something Nelly did not know about, 
and they had a way of talking busily and stopping 
suddenly when she came near. Aunt Bessie was 
hemming some small napkins and table-cloths, and 
her niece was much surprised, for she was n’t 
usually fond of sewing. She said that a friend of 
hers was going to housekeeping, and Nelly thought 
it queerer than ever, for Aunt Bessie did not often 
make that kind of a present. 

One morning, grandma came down stairs dressed 
for a drive, and told Nelly she was going shopping, 
and she might come, if she liked. This was ai- 
ways a great pleasure, for she could choose between 
sitting in the carriage or going into the shops; and 
grandma almost always stopped at a candy shop 
before she went home. 

Just as Nelly was beginning to grow a little tired, 
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they stopped before some great windows full of 
carpets, and grandma said she would like for her 
to come in at this place, because she was going to 
choose a carpet for the room of a little friend of 
hers. If it had been anything else, Nelly would 
have thought it might be for herself; for grandma 
and Aunt Bessie often made her choose her own 
presents in this way; but only a few weeks before 
she left home a new carpet had been put down in 
her room, Such a beauty it was, too! They 
found another almost as pretty, and grandma gave 
the man a card with the address to which it was to 
be sent, and they wentaway. It was such a nice car- 
pet. I saw it myself, and I know; very soft, with 
light grey for the ground color, and little bunches 
of wild roses, and dark green leaves for figures, 
with little blue flowers, and yellow and white field- 
daisies mixed into the dainty little bouquets. 

“Now Nelly,” said grandma, “ what would you 
like for a present?” And Nelly thought of a pic- 
ture she had seen of a child dressed in black, with 
fair hair, and some lovely dogs. The name of it 
was “ Her only Playmates,” and it was in the pic- 
ture store where they had been that morning. So 
they drove back again; and grandma liked it as 
well as Nelly did, and told the man to frame it; 
then they went to a candy shop and bought so 
large a box-full of candy, that Aunt Bessie said, 
when they brought it home, it would last till 
Christmas. 

“Not if you eat it so fast,” said Nelly, laughing. 

Soon after this, a letter came from Mrs. Ashford, 
who said Nelly must come home, for they missed 
her so much, and she had already made a long 
visit. She wished to see her mother, of course, 
but she was sorry to leave Boston; and Aunt 
Bessie saw she looked rather troubled, so she 
called her to her desk, where she sat writing letters, 
and pointed to the candy pigeon-hole for consola- 
tion, while grandma said : 

“Nelly, I think Aunt Bessie and I will go home 
with you and make a visit. It is so pleasant in the 
country now.” 

Nelly reached home the next night after dark, 
and being very tired, she went to bed soon after 
supper. . 

Next morning, at breakfast, she noticed that they 
were all very smiling, as if something nice was 
going to happen. Mr. Ashford pushed back his 
chair from the table without waiting for either his 
second cup of coffee or his newspaper and cigar, 
and said: 

«TL want you all to come out into the garden 
with me, to see some improvements I have been 
making.” 

Just as they went out of the door, Nelly thought 
there might be a surprise coming, and in another 


minute she saw the play-house: Oh, my friend 
the housekeeper! How she half laughed and half 
cried; and when her father had given her the key, 
how she ran to put it into the key-hole! 

I wish you knew Nelly, so you could go and see 
that house for yourself, The door opened into a 
tiny square entry, and right in front of you was the 
funniest little hat-stand and umbrella-rack, and on 
either side were the doors which led into the parlor 
and kitchen. The parlor was just as pretty as it 
could be. The bay-window was a delight that Nelly 
never had thought of in all her planning, and there 
were pretty curtains, and the canary bird’s cage 
hung by a new gilt chain in the middle, just overa 
small table holding the rustic basket of ferns and 
vines, In the middle of the room, there was the 
larger table which Nelly had wished for. It was 


covered now by a bright cloth ; but she found after- | 


ward that she could make it larger by putting 
leaves in, just as they did the one in her mother’s 
dining-room. It was just the thing for tea-parties. 
Then there were three or four folding chairs with 
bright carpet seats, and one nice little rocking- 
chair,—just the thing to get the dolls to sleep in,— 
and a small lounge covered with dark blue. You 


will know that the carpet Nelly had chosen was on , 


the floor, and the picture grandma had given her 
was hanging on the wall, with several others,—one 
lovely one of Red Riding Hood among the number. 
Besides these, there were some walnut brackets, with 
little vases and statuettes, and-on the mantelpiece 
a little black clock was ticking away with all its 
might, All the big dolls sat round in their chairs, 
and seemed to feel quite at home. The very small 
ones were standing on either side of the clock ina 
long row. There were some book-shelves on the 
wall, and some of Nelly’s books had been brought 
out to fillthem. There was a closet with shelves 
and drawers, where the dolls’ clothes or anything 
of the kind might be kept. 

Nelly said, with shining eyes: 

“© Oh, I never thought of anything half so nice as 
this! You are all so good!” And she told them 
over and over again that there was n’t anything she 
could think of to put in that parlor. They all sat 
down here a little while, and then Mr. Ashford said 
it would n’t do for young housekeepers to stay in 
the parlor all the time, and she must give a little 
attention to her kitchen, 

Now, it had flashed through Nelly’s mind a few 
minutes before that this play-house of hers was so 
daintily furnished that she could n’t have any of her 
favorite ‘clutters,” as Bridget called all such 
amusements as making candy and washing the 
dolis’ clothes, heading pins with sealing-wax, or 
“spattering.” So you may imagine her satisfac- 
tion when she saw ‘the other room. 
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This was the kitchen, as I have told you, and 
here Nelly found a little stove, with an oven and a 
tea-kettle, which would hold at least a quart of 
water, Nelly was very fond of cooking, and here 
was a chance for her to do all she liked. There 
was a low table and some chairs, one of which—a 
little yellow one—had belonged to her grandmother 
when she was a child. What do you suppose she 
would have thought of such a play-house as that? 
If ycu looked around you would have seen all the 
things that one needs in such a kitchen; broom 
and dust-pan and brush, Nelly’s little cedar tub, 


immediately, for these were all her presents. In 
the lower part of the closet Nelly found a store of 
provisions, and 1 must not forget to tell you that 
among them were a jar of raspberry jam and a 
whole box of those good little English biscuits, from 
which she instantly’ filled her pocket. 

Don’t you think Nelly Ashford ought to have 
been one of the very best girls in the world? 1 do, 
and I think she tried to be. Who could be very 
cross when they were so fortunate as this? 

She asked her friends to stay and spend the day 
with her, but they were wise enough to refuse ; and 











NELLY ASHFORD’S LITTLE HOUSE, 


and a new clothes-horse about the size of a saw- 
horse, that Patrick, the coachman, had made. 
There were little tin pans, and—oh, dear me !—I 
“can’t begin to tell you everything. I think the 
‘ greatest joy was when some one opened the door of 
“aclosct, and our friend found a new tea-set,—such 
adear tea-set! with no end of cups and saucers and 
plates, with a dozen very small tumblers, and some 
tiny teaspoons, The cream pitcher, and, indeed, 
all the larger pieces, were such a nice size and 
shape. On these there were blue and gold flowers, 
and a blue and gold stripe round everything. I 
wish every*child I know was as lucky as Nelly Ash- 
ford, and I wish you had seen what a hugging 
Aunt Bessie got on account of this tea-set and the 
tablecloths and napkins, which were recognized 


just now Nelly saw her best friend and crony, Alice 
Dennis, coming up the avenue, and shouted to her 
from the door. Alice had seen the play-house ; 
she had been there nearly all the day before, so it 
was no surprise, but you will be sure that when the 
older people had gone, and they were left to them- 
selves, there was no trouble in having a good time. 

Nelly kept open house for a week or two, and all 
her friends came to call. Mrs. Ashford said she 
had to go down the garden herself and make cere- 
monious calls, if she wished to see Nelly. She was 
always considerate enough to ring the bell. Some- 
time I will tell you more of my friend the house- 
keeper and her experiences. A person could not 
be mistress of a house like this, without having a 
great many remarkable things happen. 
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A LEAF FROM A LITTLE GIRL’S DIARY. 


By ABBY MORTON Diaz, 


I AM going to put some things about Effie in 
my diary, and this is the reason why I am going 
to put them in. My mother says when Effie is a 
great girl she will like to read some of the things 
she did and said when she was three years old. 
And so will the Jimmyjohns when they grow up; 
and so I shall put in some of their things, too, 
when I have done putting in some of Effie’s things. 
The Jimmyjohns are my little brothers—both of 
them twins, just alike. 

One time, Effie wanted to be dressed up in her 
best clothes to go up in the tree and see the sun- 
birds. She thinks that the tops of the trees are 
close up to the place where the sun is, and that 
makes her call birds sun-birds. And she thinks 
the birds light up the stars every night. My 
mother asked her, “‘ What makes you think the 
birds light up the stars every night?” and Effie 
said, ‘‘ Because they have some wings to fly high 
up.” 

My father brought me home a pudding-pan 
to make little puddings in. It doesn’t hold very 





JOEY MOONBEAM. 


much; it holds most a cupful. And Joey Moon- 
beam is going to have a party; and when she 
does, my mother is going to show me how to make 
a pudding in it. Joey Moonbeam is my very great 
rag-baby. She has got a new hat. I made it. 
Cousin Hiram says he is going to draw a picture of 
it on Jocy Moonbeam’s head in my diary, before 
she wears it all out. Betsey Ginger is going to 
have some new clothes to wear to Joey Moonbeam’s 
party, and Dorothy Beeswax is going to have one 


new arm sewed on. Susan Sugarspoon and Eudora 
N. Posy and Jenny Popover are not careful of their 
clothes, and so they cannot have some new ones, 
N. stands for Nightingale. Dear little Polly Co. 
logne was the very smallest one of them all. She 
was the baby rag-baby. She was just as cunning, 
and she had hair that wasn’t ravelings. It was 
hair, and all the others have ravelings. Her checks 
were painted pink. She had four bib-aprons, and 
she had feet. We don’t know where she is, 
Rover—that little dog that we used to have—car- 
ried her off in his mouth, and now she is lost, 
Rover went away to find her when I told him to, 
and he did not come back, We don’t know where 
Rover is. We think somebody stole him, or else 
he would be heard of, We feel very sorry. He 
was a good little dog. My father says he was only 
playing when he carried her off. 

T love all my rag-babies. I love Snip, but not 
so much as I do Rover. I love dear little baby- 
brother. I love the Jimmies—both of them. | 
love Effie, and I love my mother and my father, 
and Grandma Plummer, I don’t love Aunt Debby. 
Aunt Debby does not love little girls, When little 
girls have a pudding-pan, Aunt Debby says it is all 
nonsense for them to have them. My mother said 
I might have plums in my pudding. I like to pick 
over raisins. Sometimes my mother lets me eat 
six, when J pick them over, and sometimes she 
lets me eat eight. Then I shut up my eyes and 
Pick all the rest over with them shut up, because 
then I cannot see how good they look. Grandma 
Plummer told me this way to do, Effie is not big 
enough. She would put them in her arm-basket. 
She puts everything in her arm-basket. She car- 
ries it on her arm all the time, and carries it to the 
table and up to bed. My mother hangs it on the 
post of her crib. When she sits up to the table, 
she hangs it on her chair. 

One time, when the Jimmies were very little 
boys, they picked up two apples that did not be- 
long to them, under Mr. Spencer’s apple-tree, and 
ate a part. Then, when they were eating them, a 
woman came to the door and said, “ Did n't you 
know that you must n’t pick up apples that are not 
your own?” After she went in, the Jimmies carried 
them back, and put them down under the tree in 
the same place again. 

Iam going to tell what Effie puts in her arm- 
basket. Two curtain-rings; one steel pen she 
found; some spools; some strings; one bottle—it 
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used to be a smelling-bottle; my father’s letter 
when he was gone away ; a littie basket that Hiram 
made of a nutshell; a head of one little china doll; 
Betsey Beeswax sometimes, and sometimes one of 
the other ones; a peach-stone to plant; a glass 
eye of a bird that was not a live one; and a pill- 
box, and a piece of red glass, and pink calico, and 
an inkstand, and her beads, and a foot of a doll. 
One time it got tipped over when we played 
“Siren.” Mr, Tompkins was in here when we 
played “Siren.” He looked funny with the things 
on. Cousin Floy told us how to play it. The one 
that is the siren has to put on a woman’s bonnet 
and a shawl, and then go under the table; and 
then sing under there, and catch the ones that come 
close up when they run by, I caught Hiram’s 
foot. Hiram was so tall he could not get all under. 
Cousin Floy stood up in a chair to put the bonnet 
on him. My father did not sing a good tune; it 
was not any tune but a noise. My mother did, and 
cousin Floy did, too. Mr. Tompkins squealed. 
My. Tompkins could get way under. The onc that 
iscaught has to be the siren, Soon as the siren 
begins to sing, then the others go that way to 
isten, and go by as fast as they can. The siren 
jumps cout and catches them. My father got 
caught. He did not want to. put on the bonnet, 
but he did. He did not sing such a bad tune as 





Hiram did, but a pretty bad one. He made it up 
himself. My mother told Hiram that sirens did 
not howl. When Johnny was caught, Jimmy went 
under there, too, and had another bonnet, and 
they both jumped out together to catch. The tune 
the Jimmies sung was: 
‘Toodle-doo was a dandy cock-robin; 
He tied up his tail with a piece of blue bobbin. 

Effie was afraid to go under. Her arm-basket got 
upset and made her cry. Snip flew at Hiram when 
Hiram caught Johnny. He went under, too, when 
they went under, and barked most all the time, I 
was the one that got caught the most times, and so 
then I had to be judged, and I chose Cousin Floy 
for my judge, and she judged me to tell a story. 

We are going to have pumpkin for dinner—I 
mean squash. Joey Moonbeam’s party is going to 
be a soap-bubble party. When Clarence was the 
siren, he sang: 

Hop! hop! hop! 
Go and never stop, 

Sometimes Clarence stops to play with us when he 
comes here. My mother says he is a very good 
boy. His father is dead; his mother is sick; so is 
his little brother. He has got two little brothers 
and two little sisters. They do not have enough to 
eat. He comes here to get the cold victuals my 
mother has done using. 
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A BILLY-GOAT SCHOOL-MASTER. 
By J. R. 


“ C-A-P-R-I-C-I-0-U-S-N-E-S-S!_ That’s a pretty 
word to put in a story-book for a little fellow like 
me! I wonder what it means, anyhow !” 

Tommy always scolds a little when a hard word 
trips him up. He doesn’t like hard words. How 
can he find out what they mean, he says; and if 
he skips them, he never knows how much of the 
story he has missed. Besides, there’s no use in 
skipping them, for they are sure to keep turning 
up; anda fellow might as well learn them first as 
last. Of course, it’s a trouble to be asking some 
one, ‘‘What’s this?” and ‘‘ What ’s that?” every 
little while, especially when everybody is busy read- 
ing or working; and it isn’t easy for a little fellow 
to be running to the dictionary every time he 
stumbles over a long word ; still anything is better 
than skipping. 

I can't help watching him with the corner of my 


eye, as he stands with his elbows on the window- 
sill, resting his chubby cheek on his hand. 

Presently a smile begins to flicker round Tom- 
my’s mouth ; his eyes dance a little, and the ghost 
of a laugh ripples over his face, without making a 
bit of noise. He would n’t Iaugh that way if we 
were in the woods! 

“What is it?” I ask, 

“Little Billy.” 

“« What's happened to Billy?” 

“Nothing, only he’s trying to jump outside of 
himself, while his mother eats the posters off the 
wall, in spite of that boy with a stick. He’s such 
a funny rascal! Do all goats act that way ?” 

“What way, Tommy?” 

“*Why, as Billy does. He's so comical! He'll 
be trotting along as sober as an old sheep and 
whisk! he ’ll go off at one side, rearing and bunt- 
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ing and flinging out his heels as though he ’d swal- 
jowed a fire-cracker. -You never can tell when he 5 
going to cut up his monkey shines,” 
« That 's a characteristic of goats, I believe.” 
“Just look at him now! Did you ever see any- 
thing so funny? It always makes me laugh to 
see him frisk about and flirt that ridiculous stump 





“WHILE 11S MOTHER EATS THE POSTERS OFF THE WALLS.” 


of atail he has, It looks just as though it had 
been broken off and stuck on again the wrong way. 
There’s a caper for you! Just look at him.” 

“Did you ever hear of the Romans, Tommy?” 

“Romulus and Remus and Julius Cesar, and 
all those old fellows that lived a long time ago? 
Of course I have.” 

“Don’t you know that if Julius Cesar had said, 
‘There ’s a caper,’ he ’d have meant simply, 
‘There's a goat???” 

“Wouldhe? Why? Cafer does n't mean goat, 
does it?” 

** Not now, but it used to.” 

“And is that the reason why we call funny 
things that a fellow does when he feels good and 
does n’t know what to do, capers ?” 

“Precisely. To caper, is to do odd things with- 
out any particular purpose, just as goats do.” 

“Tnever knew that words came = about in that 
way.” 

“They do, very often. Don’t you know how 
we call a greedy boy a Jig, or one that goes bawl- 
ing around for nothing a little ca/f?” 

“Oh yes! And we call a fellow that is always 
bossing around, a dully?” 


“ Certainly. 
to admit it.” 

“Dictionary-makers ! Do dictionaries tell any- 
thing about where our words come from?” 

‘Certainly; and capital stories you can make of 
them, too. Fetch me that big one there, on the 
lower shelf. Can you lift it?” : 

“Humph ! Pity if I can’t lift 
a book as big as that!” 

‘* Here we are! Thank you. 
Now, let’s look at cager. Here 
it is: 

© Caper.—(L. Caper, a 
goat}? 

“That ‘ Z? stands for Latin, 
the language the Romans used 
to talk. You'll hear enough 
about that before you are done 
going to school ! 

«The meaning of cafer, you 
see, is, ‘a skipping, leaping or 
jumping in frolicsome mood, 
after the manner of a goat, and 

To Caper, means, ‘to dance, 
skip or leap in a frolicsome 
manner’ 

“Dolly says, ‘ Quit your ca- 
pering /* sometimes when I’m. 
having a little fun, and make too much noise.” 

“(And I've heard you say the same to Billy, 
when you wanted to lead him and he wanted to 
play. You know what it means. 

“ Here’s another word of the same sort, which 
we likewise owe to Master Billy: 

***Caprick,—A sudden start of the mind; a 
whim; a freak; a fancy.’ 

“© You’ve seen such actions, I dare say, in some 
of your playmates. You never can depend on 
them. One moment they want to play ball; be- 
fore you can begin to play, they have changed their 
minds, and want to play horse, or tag, or some- 
thing else. One moment they are very friendly, 
and the next they’re off in a huff, without any 
reason for it. Such people are called capricious, 
Here ’s the word, a little further along.” 

‘*Why, that’s the very word I could n’t under- 
stand in my book!” 

“Was it? Look.” 

“Oh, no! It’s capriciousness. 1 know what 
that means now. But who’d have thought it had 
anything to do with a Billy-goat?” 

“That ‘s a wonderful book, that dictionary. 
It'll pay you to study it.” 


Even the dictionary-makers have 
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THE GHOST THAT LUCY SAW. 


By Maria W. Jones. 


ALL at once, right in the middle of the night, 
Martha wakened wide up. And no wonder, .for 
the bed-clothes were drawn up over her face so that 
she could hardly breathe, She threw her arm over 
on Lucy’s pillow, but instead of the curly head 
there was only a big round ball, made by that same 
curly head having the covering all tightly pulled 
up over and drawn down under it, The instant 
Martha’s hand touched the big round ball, 1t 
shrieked out, O! O!” as if somebody had taken 
it for a-foot-ball and given it a kick. 

Then Martha sat up and commenced vigorously 
pulling the sheet and counterpane away from the 


little clinging hands that were holding them down 
so tightly, exclaiming as she tugged and pulled : 

“Why, Lucy, what 7s the matter? What dave 
you got your head all roiled up this way for? You 
almost smothered us {” 

‘©O Martha!” piped the little girl’s trembling 
voice, as she cuddled closer to her sister, ‘1 am so 
glad you’re awake. But don’t speak so loud; 
there’s something in the room!" And down went 
the little head under the covers again, and the little 
hands, by this time clinging around Martha's neck, 
pulled her head under too, while Lucy continued 
in an awful whisper : 
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“1 thought, when 1. felt your hand, that ¢# had 
flopped right down on my head, and I did n’t know 
but that I was going to die right straight off, with- 
out ever bidding, anybody good-by, and, oh! I had 
such dreadful thoughts, all in a flash.” 

“Why, Lucy, child,” said Martha (Martha was 
eleven years old, and Lucy was ten), ‘‘ you have 
been having bad dreams. Why didn't you call me?” 

“*T was afraid 7 would hear,” she whispered 
back, “‘ Please, Martha, don’t speak so loud. In- 
deed there zs something in the room.” 

“Of course,” said Martha, sitting up ik in bed 
again and speaking louder than ever, ‘‘ of course, 
we are here.” 

**Oh, don’t, Martha; do lie down,” entreated 
poor Lucy, almost beside herself with terror. ‘I’ve 
been watching it ever so long, and it gets bigger 
and bigger. It’s just down there in the corner of 
the room, near the foot of the bed.” 

‘Where ?” said Martha, anxiously, opening her 
eyes wide and straining them hard to see in the 
faint moonlight. 

“Down there; I dare n’t look again. Last time 
it seemed like it nodded to me and got nearer this 
way.” 

“Lucy Brown, I don’t see one single solitary 
thing that I have n’t seen a hundred times before,” 
said Martha, in loud emphatic: tones. And her 
voice was so hearty, and her manner so fearless, that 
Lucy herself began to feel differently and less afraid 
of the terrible something, which she somehow still 
thought must be there, and which it seemed very 
strange to her that Martha could not see. 

Once more she whispered, half interrogatively: 

“Something tall and dark, with a white head,” 
and then, in a sudden burst of confidence, ‘ O 
Martha, I think—I thought—I didn’t know, but 
may be it was a ghost.” 


“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Martha, loud enough 
and merrily enough to have made a ghost itself 
laugh, if there ever could possibly be such a thing, 
but as there was not, nor could not be, the laugh 
did some good, anyway, as every honest and merry 
laugh always does. 

It put to rout Lucy’s shadowy fears, and brought 
her sitting bolt upright in bed, but not by the side 
of Martha, for that merry little girl was flitting 
around the room, touching first one object and 
then another, shouting out, ‘‘ Am I hot or cold?” 
in a vain attempt to find the ghost. 

Lucy actually laughed aloud at this new way and 
time for playing ‘hot butter-beans please to come 
to supper,” and it was not long after that that she 
grew so bold as to herself run up to the ghost and 
take off its white head, which, after all, was nothing 
but her own little white sailor-waist hanging upon 
the high back of an arm-chair, So that put an end 
to the ghost. But a new fear rose—Martha would 
tell ‘the boys,” and she’d ‘never hear the last 
of it.” 

But Martha promised she.would do no such 
dreadful thing; so Lucy in turn was very ready to 
promise that she would never be so foolish again, 
and to declare she knew that there were no such 
things as ghosts, and that if there were, they 
could n’t possibly want anything from her, and that 
the very next time and every time she was fright- 
ened she would not wait a minute, nor half of a 
minute, but march right up and see what it was. 
And she always has kept her promise. To this 
day she has never found a ghost,—for a very good 
reason, which I am sure you will think of,—nor 
has she ever found a trouble of any kind that did 
not either disappear altogether or grow considerably 
smaller when she marched right up to it” and 
saw what it really was, 
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MABEL’S TROUBLES. 


By Benjamin E. Wootr. 


MaBeEL wanted very much to know all about it, 
and that is why she was so vexed that she could 
not get it into her head. If she had not cared for 
it, then it would have been quite another affair; 
but she did care, and that is where her troubles 
began, She knew she must learn to spell, and 
therefore tried her best to please her governess. 
But Miss Prim was so very thin; she had such a 
lunny row Of tight Ntlic Curis On e€acn siac or ner 
head; wore such big silver spectacles on the tip of 
her nose; and had such a very stiff way of sitting 
upright in her chair, with her lips sticking out, 
as if she was only waiting for a good chance to say 
“Pooh, pooh !” that Mabel felt herself obliged to 
study her governess all the time, instead of her 
book. : 

Mabel tried to study her spelling lessons very 
hard; but she grew to be sg tired of saying the 
same thing over and over again; and there was no 
sense in it either. B-a, ba; B-c, be; B-i, bi; B-o, 
bo; B-u, bu,—and so on all through the alphabet, 
—wwas so slow and so awfully stupid! Now, thought 
Mabel, if it was B-a, ba, B-e, be, Baby, there would 
be something gained; but who ever says Babebi- 


bobu? If this were spelling, she would rather go 
out and piay awhile. There was some sense in 
that. 


Why, learning to spell was not half as jolly as 
learning the alphabet. There were pictures to 


that, and poetry too. There was ‘‘A was an 
Archer, who Aimed high and low;” and “ B was 
a Booby who could n't say ‘Bo!'” There was 
**C was a Chicken who Clucked after Corn ; ” and 
1) was a Dog that the Draughtsman had Drawn.” 
And lots more beside. 

Mabel knew she would fall asleep in a few min- 
utes if the lesson did not come to an end—she was 
so drowsy. The letters danced up and down the 


page in such a droll way that she could not sce one ; 


of them plainly. P-a, pa, was somehow or another 
mixed up with N-o, no; and M-e, me, was trying 
to play at leap-frog with Y-u, yu. 

“Miss Prim,” said Mabel, covering the page 
with her hand, and shaking her head so earnestly 
that her yellow curls tumbled all over her face, ‘1 
can’t say any more, please. I’m very stupid, I 


know, and I suppose ]’m a bad little girl; but | 


I can’t help it.” 

Mabel was sitting on a stool at Miss Prim’s fect, 
and her book was resting on Miss Prim’s knees. 
She saw that her governess’s lips stuck out more 
than ever, and felt sure that ‘‘ pooh, pooh !” must 
come at last; but it didn’t. Miss Prim only said: 
£* Why, Mabel!” and stared through her spectacles 
till her blue eyes looked as large as willow-pattern 
saucers, 

“Do you like all of this?” asked Mabel, point- 
ing to her book. 
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“Of course I do, Mabel,” answered Miss Prim, 
severely. ‘ Why do you ask?” 

“ Because 7 don’t,” said Mabel, positively ; ‘and 
what is more, I never shall.” 

* But, Mabel,” said Miss Prim, frowning, “* you 
will have to learn it if you ever hope to be able to 
read.” 

« But suppose I don’t hope to be able to read?” 
asked Mabel. ‘Suppose I don’t care anything 
about it?” 

* But you must care something about it,” in- 
sisted Miss Prim. ‘‘ What will you do if you can- 
not read when you grow up to be a woman?” 

* Get some one to read for me,” said Mabel, and 
wondering how Miss Prim would get over chaz, 

Miss Prim did not try to get over it, but looked 
at Mabel in astonishment, 

**You can read for me, you know,” continued 
Mabel, “‘and I can pay you for it. I can save up 
my pocket-money that papa gives me every week, 
and that will be enough. Don't you see?” 

* But that will zever do,” said Miss Prim, shaking 
her head very angrily. 

‘Does Dora have to learn this too?” asked 
Mabel, after a pause. 

* Certainly, miss ! 
answered Miss Prim, 
at once.” 

* Did ma and pa?” persisted Mabel, with tears 
in her eyes, and looking anxiously up to the face 
of her governess. 

“«T have said that everybody has to learn it, 
Mabel,” said Miss Prim, solemnly. 

*« Well,” replied Mabel, disappointed, ‘I think 
they might have found something better to do at 
their age.” 

“Come, come!” said Miss Prim, impatiently. 
“Let us have no more of this. Go on with your 
lesson.” 

“JT can’t, Miss Prim, I’m tired, please; and 
I’m so puzzled that I can’t think any more. And 
if you will Ict me, Iwill go into the garden to get 
any face cool, and come back as soon as I feel 
rested. If mamma says anything, tell her I’m to 
blame, please. And I’m sorry, Miss Prim, I’m 
sure; but my head will not hold it all.” 

Mabel rose from her seat and went through the 
balcony window into the garden. It was a cool 
afternoon in summer, and hundreds of flowers were 
in bloom, The cypress vine, with its bright red 
flowers, twined and clambered up the pole to the 
litte pigeon-house on its top; and the big bunches 
of green grapes that hung against the wall and 
peeped out from underneath the broad leaves, were 
just beginning to blush purple. The four-o’-clocks, 
pansies, carnations and verbenas seemed so fresh 
and happy to Mabel, as they fluttered to and fro in 


Everybody has to learn it,” 
*so go on with your lesson 


the soft breeze,—swaying first one way and then 
the other,—that she almost wished she were a 
flower too, Roses—red, white and pink—swarmed 
along the wall; and there were some that stood 
out on branches all alone, which bowed and nodded. 
to her as she walked along the gravel-path toward 
the shady arbor at the foot of the garden, where 
she had teft her doll and her hoop. 

* Good-day !” she said to them, in return for 
their politeness, ‘I’m quite well, thank you. 
How are you?” 

“They do not have to learn how to spell,” she 
thought, as she passed on. ‘* They would not look 
any prettier, or smell any sweeter, if they knew 
how to read all the books in the world. I don't 
believe they would be half so agreeable. I think 
Miss Prim would be handsomer if she did not know 
so much; and all the governesses I know are ex- 
actly like Miss Prim.” 

Mabel went on her way thinking of her troubles, 
and wishing that she could learn something, be- 
cause Miss Prim took so much pains to teach her ; 
and she supposed that it must be all right for her 
to study, or else her mother would not have asked 
Miss Prim to give her lessons. 

She reached the arbor at last, and went in. It 
was a large shady place, covered all over with 
vines, and the leaves were so thick that the sun- 
beams only made their way through in little spots 
that speckled the ground, and, as the breeze flut- 
tered the leaves, kept on changing their places like 
the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope. A bench ran 
all around the arbor, and lying on this in a corner 
Mabel saw her doll, It had bright golden hair, 
large blue cyes, and plump little cheeks, just 
like Mabel’s; and its mouth was not a bit pret- 
tier than was hers, and it was not much smaller 
either, 

“Did you think I was never coming, you poor, 
neglected Dolly?” she said, taking it up and 
smoothing its hair from its eyes. ‘It’s ali Miss 
Prim’s fault, and, if you have any complaints to 
make, you must make them to her, You needn't 
pout at me in that naughty manner, miss! It 
is n’t good for little girls to pout; and you'll grow 
so if you do not stop it at once. Sit there, please, 
till I get up on the bench too, and then Ill make 
it all up with you.” 

Mabel placed her doll on the bench, with its 
back against the trellis-work, and then climbed up 
herself, and sat by its side. 

**O dear!” she said, sighing, as she took her 
doll again and held it in her lap. ‘I do wish 
people would not make benches so high; it is so 
hard to get up, and it makes me se out of breath! 
You're all right, Dolly, because I lift you wp, and 
you don’t scratch your legs as I do mine, Are you 
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sleepy? Iam; but I don’t want to go to sleep, 
because I must soon go back to Miss Prim.” 

The place was so quiet, and the air was so soft 
and warm, that Mabel grew more and more drowsy 
every moment. She could scarcely keep her eyes 

_ open, and her head felt so heavy that she had great 
trouble to hold it up. She would have fallen asleep 
in spite of herself if something had not attracted 
her attention all of a sudden. As she saw it, her 
eyes opened a little, then a little more, and then 





the letters leaping, laughing, running, turning 
somersaults, and mixing themselves up in ail sorts 
of ways. How they got out of the book without 
being discovered, Mabel could not conceive. Yet, 
there they were, having sports of every kind all by 
themselyes, and seeming to enjoy them. Sud- 
denly, and right in the middle of a game of blind- 
man’s buff, Miss Prim darted in among them with 
a ruler, and set them scampering in every diree- 
tion, striking at them right and left all around the 


“YOW THEY GOT OUT OF THE BOOK WITHOUT BEING DISCOVERED, MABEL COULD SOT CONCEIVE. 


wider still, until at last they were almost as large as 
Miss Prim’s when she was astonished. 

‘Why, what is this?” said Mabel to herself. 
“Upon my word, these are pretty doings! All 
the letters of the alphabet have, somehow or an- 
other, got out of my book, and are running about 
here loose, There’s ‘A was an Archer’ playing 
tag with ‘TH was a House;’ and there’s ‘Q wasa 
Queen’ trying to get away from ‘ U was an Urn,’ 
who is holding on to her skirt. Yes! and there is 
“K was a King’ trundling ‘O was an Owl’ along 
like a hoop. They are all there, every one of 
them.” 


Mabel could not make it out at all, There were 


arbor. Mabel got down from the bench and ran 
to her governess. 

“Don’t frighten them, please, Miss Prim,” she 
said. “They are only amusing themselves; and I 
don’t wonder at it, after they have been shut up in 
a book so long.” 

But Miss Prim took no notice of Mabel, and 
kept chasing the letters about, till they hopped 
and skipped like so many fleas to get out of her 
way. 

Some of them got under the bench to hide from 
her; but she went down on her hands and knees to 
stir them out, As she did so, the remainder of the 
letters jumped on her back and upset her; after 
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wwhich, they tied her hands and feet, and made her 
incapable of further mischief. 

* Ah!” said letter W, the biggest one of the lot, 
taking her ruler and standing guard over her with 
it; ‘so you are not satisfied with putting us in a 
book, but you try to cram us into people’s heads 
too, do you? Suppose I was to cut your head off 
with this ruler, how could you put us in your head 
any more?” 

Miss Prim kicked and struggled to get free, but 
she was not strong enough, W did not cut her 
head off, at which Mabel was very glad; but he 
called all the other letters to stand around Miss 
Prim while he made her say her letters over 
seventy-four times. He then gave her a spelling- 
lesson, and rapped her on the knuckles every time 
she said it correctly. 

Mabel was sorry for Miss Prim; but she thought 
itserved her right for interfering with the letters 
when they were doing no harm. She therefore 
did not make any objections; but when they got 
the poor lady into words of three syllables, Mabel 
could stand it no longer, for she thought that was 
nothing less than cruelty, So she went up to “ W. 
was a Wheel,” and took hold of his arm, 

“Please don’t punish her any more,” she said, 
* because it will make her head ache. Three syl- 
lables are too many for anybody, Let her go this 
time, because it is not gentlemanly to strike a 
lady.” 

“Well,” said W, ‘‘it is n’t gentlemanly for her 
to go and chase us around with a ruler, and try to 
hammer us into people's heads as if we were nails. 
T'll let her off this time, because you ask it; but 
if she ever comes here again, we'll give her words 
in a hundred syllables, and so she had better look 
out for herself.” 

They then untied Miss Prim. and let her go 
away. q 

‘© So you like Miss Prim,” said A to Mabel. “If 
Twas in your plac I would bother her, and stick 
pins into her.” 

Mabel was to give him a pretty sharp 
answer, when she saw a hump-backed letter, that 
she did not recognize, coming toward her. . 

* How do you do?” he asked her. ‘* Don’t you 
remember me? Don’t you recollect that you were 
introduced to me last Wednesday ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mabel. ‘* You are Interroga- 
tion Mark. You always ask questions. Papa says 
it’s wrong to ask too many questions !”” 

“ What does he know about it?” inquired In- 

“terrogation Mark, with a sneer. ‘‘Is he any 
authority here?” 

Mabel did not condescend to reply to him, but 
went to O, who seemed an easy, good-natured let- 
ter, and spoke to him. 





* Tell me,” she said, ‘‘ how you all came to be 
here.” ee 

“I must n’t do that,” replied O, “because then 
you would know all about it.” 

“Oh!” said Mabel, disappointed. ‘I’m sure L 
didn’t mean any harm.” 

**T know,” answered O, ‘and I would tell you, 
but you see we are all afraid of Miss Prim. If she 
finds out how we do it, she will lock us up, and 
then we can’t come here any more. When we 
amuse ourselves here, we are often quite rough, 
and some of us get hurt. There’s X, who is 
limping along there, for example. He was an H 
once, but he fell down Andybroke his legs, and now 
he is knock-kneed, as\yoxt see him. V used to 
walk like A; but he was too fond of turning somer- 
saults, and one day he only went half-way over, 
and stuck on his head. He has never been able 
to get back again.” 

Mabel was not surprised to hear all of this, for 
she had suspected something of the sort before, 
and was very glad to learn it was true. 

** How old are you?” O suddenly inquired. 

“* Six,” answered Mabel. 

“ You could be sixty if you wanted,” O replied. 

* How?” asked Mabel. 

*¢ By adding fifty-four to yourself,” answered O, 
looking very seriously at her. ‘‘ I would do it if I 
was in your place. It will save you the trouble of 
growing.” 

Mabel saw that it was true, but she did not know 
how to do it; and she was not exactly sure that she 
wanted to add fifty-four to herself, without thinking 
about it. 

While she was turning it over in her mind, &c. 
came up to Mabel and shook hands with her. He 
seemed quite gloomy, and had a tired look that 
made her feel very sorry for him. 

* Please, sir,” said Mabel to him, kindly, ‘are 
you ill?” 

“Yes!” answered &c,, shedding tears and 
wiping his eyes on his cuff. . 

“Then you ought to take something for it,” said 
Mabel. 

* Take what?” asked &c., sighing. 

*© Take some medicine,” returned Mabel. 

“What should I take medicine for?” inquired 
&c,, a little fiercely, as Mabel imagined. 

“Dear me!” said Mabel to herself. ‘* He asks 
almost as many questions as Interrogation Mark. 
Because you are ill,” she said aloud, somewhat 
timidly. 

“But Lam not ill,” said &c., very positively, 

* You said you were, if you please,” pleaded 
Mabel, almost crying with vexation at being so 
constantly contradicted. 

“Tf T said it, | meant it,” answered &c., growing 
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sad again. ‘And now I say I’m wot, and I mean 
that too.” 

“Oh dear!” said Mabel, greatly puzzled. ‘What 
do you mean, for | can’t make you out?” 

“That’s where it is,” returned &c., bursting 
into tears. ‘1 mean everything! A means some- 
thing positive ; I don’t. B means something posi- 
tive; I don’t. Iam not allowed to mean the same 
thing for two minutes. One moment I mean one 
thing, and the next moment I mean something 
quite different. And I never say what I mean, but 
leave everybody to guess it. It is too bad!” 

Mabel felt a great deal of pity for him, as he 
stood there weeping and‘scrgwing his knuckles into 
his eyes. The tears felliso fast from him that his 
feet were in a puddle of water. Mabel thought he 
would catch cold, and was about to tell him so, but 
O winked his eye at her, and, tapping his forehead, 
shook his head. 

«He is crazy,” whispered O to Mabel. ‘“ Don’t 
mind what he says. He doesn’t know what he 
means. Nobody could ever find out from him, 
because he leaves half of it unsaid, and you have to 
guess it like a riddle. He is very tiresome and 
disagreeable. Just ask him to explain himself, and 
you'll soon find out what sort of fellow Ze is.” 

Mabel did not like this hard-hearted way that O 
had of talking about &c., who was growing more 
tearful and more gloomy every moment. She 
really pitied the poor fellow, and told O as much; 
but he merely replied with contempt: 

“'Pshaw! he is only a foreigner, and has no 
business among us. If he does not like it, why 
does he stay here? What does a Latin person 
want to come mixing with us for? Besides, he is a 
dwarf, and is all out of shape at that. Look at his 
little head and his big body.” 

“A dwarf!” said Mabel, astonished, because she 
saw that &c. was quite as big as the rest of them, 
and a great deal fatter. 

“Well,” said O, reading Mabel’s thoughts, ‘he 
is an abbreviation, and that’s the same thing.” 

“Isn't that Parenthesis 1 see over there?” said 
Mabel, pointing to a figure with bowed legs that 
was hobbling along. 

‘Yes, I feel very sorry for him,” said O. * His 
parents did not take good care of him when he was 
young. They tried to make him walk too carly, 
and his legs became crooked, as you sec. Look at 
Bracket yonder. He is allright. His legs are as 
straight as an arrow. His nurse knew what she 
was about. I don’t think Parenthesis is very long- 
lived. He is quite weak, and does but little work 
now. Bracket does most of it for him.” 

That disagreeable, ill-tempered and humpbacked 


Interrogation Mark came toward Mabel again, 
**Well; and how do you like us all?” he asked, 
in his impudent, prying manner. Don’t you think 
we are a jolly sect of fellows?” R 

Mabel was going to‘tell him that she did not like 
him at all, and that she was very sorry she had 
made his acquaintance, when he said to her, witha 
spiteful grin on his face: 

“You think you know us all, don’t you? Are 
you aware that you have got to be introduced to 
our brothers Old English and Italics, to say nothing 
of Script?” 

“1 wish you would not tell me unpleasant things 
by asking me questions about them,” said Mabel, 
growing angry with him. 

Just at that moment Miss Prim darted in 
amongst them again with another ruler, and set 
them scampering in every direction once more. 
Even W was knocked over this time, and &c, re- 
ceived such a thump in his back that he forgot to 
cry, and ran away as fast as his legs could carry 
him. When Miss Prim had beaten them as long 
as she could, she chased them before her with her 
apron as if they were a brood of chickens, and they 
all ran out of the arbor followed by her, tumbling 
over each other and picking themselves up as well 
as they could. 

Mabel laughed so heartily that she almost cried. 
Then she suddenly found out she was sitting on the 
bench, and could not tell how she got there; be- 
cause, a moment before, she was standing in the 
middle of the atbor talking with O and Interroga- 
tion Mark, She was greatly puzzled, but was so 
full of what she had seen that she did not think any 
more of how she came to be sitting down again. 
She hurried away to learn what had become of 
Miss Prim and the letters, but saw no trace of any 
ofthem, She then went into the house and spoke 
to Miss Prim about it, but her governess laughed 
at her and said she knew nothing about it. Mabel 
was sorry for that, because shecdid not think Miss 
Prim would be guilty of doing&o:Mean a thing as 
telling a falsehood. If she wotild*tell her a story 
about such a matter, how could she depend upon 
her in her spelling lessons? 

Everybody told her that she had been dreaming; 
but she knew better than that, for she’ had spoken 
to them, especially O and &c. She found them all 
in her book again; but though she questioned 
them frequently, they took no notice of her. In 
spite of that, nothing could convince her that it 
had not all happened just as she told of-it, But 
she never saw them again, though she often went’ 
into the arbor and waited for them to come, And 
this added to Mabel’s troubles. 
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